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AN ARATVS FRAGMENT IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


WITH B. M. Pap. 273 (described and in part published by Kenyon in the A/dum 
Gratulatorium in honorem H. van Herwerden, Utrecht, 1902, pp. 137-142), which 
consists of a number of fragments from a papyrus book containing an unknown 
epic on the subject of Dionysus and his Indian expedition, is bound up a small 
fragment, evidently by a different hand. This (Pap. 2734) I have recently 
identified as from the Phaenomena of Aratus; and I therefore publish it here. 
Apparently no papyrus fragment of this poem has yet been discovered ; there 
is, however, at Berlin (Pap. Ber. 5865) a portion of a commentary on Aratus, 
which has been published by Maass in his Commentariorum in Aratum Reliqutae, 
Berlin, 1898, pp. 556—558. 

The present fragment is very small, measuring only 52 2. x 45 mm., and, like 
the fragments of the Dionysus epic, is from a codex, not a roll. As the writing 
on the verso comes from an earlier portion of the poem than that on the recfo, it 
follows that the fragment must have belonged to the first half of a folded sheet of 
papyrus. On the verso, which contains the beginnings of lines, there is no margin, 
the first 2-4 letters of each line being lost; the vecto, which contains the ends of 
lines, has, in its present state, a margin of 1772. The Dionysus fragments illustrate 
how broad the margin of a codex might be; and allowing for the lost letters of 
the verso and the margin there, it is clear that the margin of the vecto must have 
been at least double its present breadth, and perhaps considerably more. This is 
important for the restoration of the gloss on line 811. 

The writing, which is a medium-sized uncial, appears to be of the fourth 
century. There are, in the extant portion, no marks of punctuation, but there is 
one smooth breathing (1. 812) by the original scribe, and two accents (ll. 811 and 
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814) have been added later. The ink of the text is of a reddish colour ; but the 
first gloss on the vecto, which is by a different hand, is written in black ink. The 
character of the MS., so far as can be judged from this small fragment, does not 
appear to have been very good. In the twenty-six lines so imperfectly represented 
there are two (Il. 751 and 804) obvious blunders, one line (813) entirely omitted, 
and in |. 748 a variant reading which, if the conjectural restoration is correct, 
seems also to be a mere blunder. 

The papyrus has been compared with the editions of Bekker (Berlin, 1828) 
and Maass (2é., 1893). In this transcript the portion preserved in the MS. has 
been given (except for separation of words) exactly as it stands in the original, 
without accents or punctuation marks, except where the original has them. 


Verso. 


741 [dpxvale [éerretv. ta dé tov péeyav els éviavTor, | 
[wpn] wlév] t alpocar vevods, dpn Sé hutedoas,] 
[éx] duos dn [wrdvta twehacpéva travtobe Keirat. | 
[xai wlev tis x[ai vynt morAvKAVaTOV YELpovos | 

745 [éppalgar [7] S[ecvod peyvnpévos ’Apxtovpoco]| 
[né tlewy adrl[A]o[y of 7 @Keavovd apvovTar] 
[dorlepes apdirve[n]s ole te wpa@rns eri vuxTos.] 

ln yap tovs twavtas apleiBerar eis éviavTor] 

[né]Acos peyav oypov edlavvwv, adr2XoTe 8 adr] 

750 [€u]aAnooce: Tote pev t[’ aviwv tore 8 avtixa Svvav'| 
[aAX]os adroinv [ac]rnp ¢[ridépxetar no. | 
[yev]woxers [Tdde Kal ov: Ta yap ovvaeiderar 767] 


[év]v[elax[aiSexa xvxra haeivod neréioto,| 


748. Codd. #ro.. There cannot be more than two letters lost. Qu. 76? 

749. The cross-stroke of the e of wéyay is continuous with the top stroke of 
y, so that the word looks like petap. 

750. Bekk. éurreXacer. Most of the MSS. read éumarnjoces, as here, or éu7rdn- 
get. Maass reads éurendae. 


751. © omitted. 
753. Only the tops of letters remain, and the readings are doubtful. The 


letter read as v looks more like 1, there being no trace of the cross stroke. 


Recto. 


[arAr0% & arAXo peAatvomévyn Soxéetv v]eTooi[o] 

805 [onpata 8 ott’ dp Twacw ém huact Tavta TéTUKT\aL 
[arr’ dca peév TpLTaTH TE TeTapTain TE TrédOVT aL 
[uéoha Siyaropuévyns, Suxados ye pev aypis én’ avt)nv 
[onpaiver Suyounvov, atap mar éx Siyounv ov 
[és Suydda POiuévnrv: éyerar S€ of alutixa [T]eTpals] 
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810 [unvos amroryopmévov, TH S€ TpLTAaT]n [e]rtovTos 


[ec 5€ xKé uy mrepi Tacay adrwal Kv|KkXoocwrTat atkanovupep| 
‘ “. pd SY ' - ‘ TETTUKV OL] 
[%) Tpets né dvw TrEepiKeipevar NE] pe OLN euSerCvehoCul 

[pnyvumévyn avémoto, wapatvopévyn| de yarHvns yarnvail 


815 [rat dvo 8 dv yeupare trepitpoxXdowwTo] cednvnv 
[ueifova & adv yeuuava pépor tpredc]xt[ols [a]A[w]y 












804. veTooto: Sic, apparently. 

805. Only the end of the down stroke of a remains, and the « has a loop to 
the left at the top, so that the whole looks like @. 

810. The » is doubtful. 

811. Accent by the same hand as the first marginal note. 

812. Smooth breathing by the original scribe. 

813. TH pmev tf avéu“oto yarnvains Te Soxevery, omitted. 

814. Accent by the same hand as in 811. 


Margina! notes: the first three lines are in a darker ink than the text, and by 
i different hand. The ¢ in the third line was read by Mr. Kenyon, who suggests 
‘*hat the whole is a note on aAwai, and that it ran somewhat as follows :—ai xaXov- 
sev|at ada €& aépos| tremuxvwplévov ...| et & ets véhos... Perhaps ai caXovpevar 
iAwmal €& dépos TremTuKYwpmévoY ‘guvictavra, et 8 eis véhos petaBarrovart [THv 
reAnvynv KpuTrTovow ? Or Yeywwv éEorar (K.)?]. The mw at the end of |. 2 is very 
loubtful: that in |. 3 is inferred only from a projecting tail. 
The second note is evidently some case of yaxXnvain, but its purpose is not 
bvious. It can hardly be an alternative reading to, or explanation of, yaAnvns ; 
hut it may have some reference to the omitted line. It is apparently in the same 
tand as the text, though the ink seems slightly darker. 
H. I. BELL. 





Since the above article was written another and much longer fragment of 
\ratus has been published in Berliner Klasstkertexte, Heft V, ite Halfte, 
~p. 47-54. In this the first, but not the second, of the passages contained in 
‘he British Museum fragment is included. 

nm. i. 








DOUBTFUL SYLLABLES IN IAMBIC SENARII. 


PROFESSOR TUCKER in the C.X. vol. xi. pp. 341 sgg. has revolutionized our 
notions of ‘doubtful syllables’: we have now learned that such syllables are 
normally short, and that lengthening is the licence. 

I have no quarrel with this general statement of the facts, for I have been at 
the pains carefully to record (in iambic senarii only) all the words with doubtful 
syllables, and the result, exclusive of augments and reduplications, is: words never 
long, 403 ; words short and long, 81; words never short, 80. If we add augments 
and reduplications we get 616 words never long. 

Prof. Tucker gave a list of 183 words (I omit 7 augments and one 
reduplication for the present) whose doubtful syllables appear on occasions long. 
Of these 16 do not occur, and 10 are not long, in iambic senarii, and we are left 
with 157. I add four new words, making a total of 161. 

Half-statistics are dangerous things. It is not enough to record the instances 
of lengthening: we must also take account of cases where the syllable is short or 
common (z.e. the syllable lies in the first, third, or fifth foot), and if we do this we 
shall find quite a new complexion thrown on the matter. 

I will give the result first: of these 161 words, 80 ave never short; 15 are more 
often long than short ; and 15 are as often long as short. Thus 110 of them may 
be:lengthened with a perfectly clear conscience (z.e. over 67 per cent.), and 50 per 
cent. must always be kept long. 

The figures for téxevoy come out in the proportion 3 short: 1 long. If we 
admit this proportion to justify lengthening, we may add 26 to the 110, and 84 per 
cent. of the list have no terrors for the iambic writer—he may lengthen them 
‘habitually.’ 

I have omitted, as does Prof. Tucker, the Rhesus, Cyclops, and lphigenza zi 
Aults in these calculations. Their statistics are : 62 words never long ; 22 common 
only ; 21 short and long ; and 17 long only. Thus 38 appear long on occasions;, 
of which 17 are never short ; 4 more often long than short ; and 7 as often long as 
short ; ze. 28 may be enathonel and 17 must be. 

In the matter of augments and reduplications Prof. Tucker's case i's 
conclusive. The exact figures (in iambic senarii) are: augments, 213 short and 
168 common= 381, against 8 lengthenings; reduplications, 135 short and 24p 
common = 380, and only one lengthening. | 

Prof. Tucker (p. 341) speaks of ‘the temptations of te@vavai and eee | 
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DOUBTFUL SYLLABLES IN IAMBIC SENARII 5 


It is a curious fact that the latter never occurs in iambic senarii, and the former 
only in the corrupt Agam. 539. The form te@vems appears once (Choeph. 682), 
and it would seem that this syncopation was avoided in the infinitive and 
participle by the tragedians. Probably xcat@aveiv-wr filled its place. 

He further mentions ‘the common words dypos and épv@pos,’ of which the 
former ‘occurs with lengthening but twice,’ and the latter ‘not at all (long),’ 
A reference to the tabulated list below will show that dypos only appears 9 times— 
thrice short, twice long, and four times common—while épv@pos never occurs at 
all in iambic senarii. 

That epic influence was not always at work, and that convenience decided 





the quantity on occasions, is shown by the words dxpo@/va (four times long, never 
short) and ’Ad¢podirn (twice long and thrice short). 

Though I am shaken by augments and reduplications, I am still somewhat 
of a ‘stubborn reader,’ and harbour suspicions that the occurrence of the cretic 
.~.— in iambic senarii has something to do with the frequency with which the 
‘doubtful syllable’ was kept short. 

If the Athenian felt it proper in the ‘heatre to pronounce paxpos, mixpés, 
agodpos, and é€Aadpos short, is it not surprising that paxpwrTepos, mixpwrepos, 
ohodpwrepos, and éXadpwrepos never became literary forms? 

I append the list of 161 words in iambic senarii. Augments and reduplications 
are not included, and no instances are cited from the Rhesus, [phigenia in Aulis, 
and Cyclops. I have placed an asterisk against those words whose doubtful 
syllable is always long, more often long than short, or as often long as short. 
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I add the ten words which, though they occur in iambic senarii, are never 
long. 
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MAVORTIVS AND PRVDENTIVS. 


THE vexed question of the exact significance of the name of Mavortius in 
the old Putean MS. of Prudentius (Par. Put. 8084) has again been called into 
court in the recent discussions of the Mavortian recension of Horace, and is 
fully treated in Dr. Bick’s Horazkritik sett 1880, pp. 31-35. As Dr. Bick has 
done me the honour of subjecting my former articles? on the question to his 
criticism, I feel called upon to say something in defence of the view I maintained. 
I willingly grant him that perhaps I laid too strong a stress on the connection of 
the question with Horatian criticism ; but I do so, I fear, not as a convert to his 
arguments in favour of the view that Put. is merely a copy ofa MS. that had 
Mavortius’ autograph written in it, and that therefore that name is part of a lost 
subscriptio, but precisely for the contrary reason, that I consider I was too much 
influenced by former advocates of that view. That there is no ground for 
assuming the name to be part of a lost subscriptio I am more than ever 
convinced, and my object here is to endeavour to show that the whole argument is 
based on a false premise. 

Briefly put, the argument is this. The name there written is ‘ Vettius Agorius 
Basilius’—one or two of the letters are not now visible, but that is neither here 
nor there—the last name Mavortius being omitted: such an omission would be 
impossible on the part of Mavortius himself ;* and therefore, as one word is certainly 
omitted, we may as well assume forty more to be omitted too, and so make up a 
subscriptio. But why is it impossible? When Aulus Gellius, for example, refers 
to Marcus Tullius Cicero simply as Marcus Tullius, or to Q. Claudius 
Quadrigarius simply as Q. Claudius,* no one exclaims that the word Cicero or the 
word Quadrigarius is indispensable, and therefore we must assume a lacuna, for the 
simple reason that they recognise that the ordinary habit of the Roman burdened 
with three or four names was to omit some of them when he had no reason for 
formality. What grounds have we for assuming that Mavortius was eccentric in 
this particular, and always wrote his name in full? Of course he wrote it in full 
and added v.c. et inl., and anything else he could think of, when writing a formal 
subscriptio to his edition of Horace ; and the very fact that he did not do the same 


1 Cf. also F. Vollmer, ‘Die Uberlieferungs Ge- that the name is M.’s autograph, but that he was 
schichte von Horaz,’ Phz/ologus, Suppl. Band. x. 317. ‘interrupted before he finished it—a view rightly 
2 C.R. xvii. (1903), 203-207; xviii. (1904), 112- | condemned by Dr. Bick as ‘ unglaublich.’ 
115. 4 e.g. Noctes Alt. vi. 11, 3 and 7. 
* On the same false reasoning is based the view 
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here is clear proof that he was not making any formal subscriptio, merely writing 
his name in his own book like anybody else. Everything about the signature 
points to informality. It is written in the same small hand as the notes. Now, no 
formal subscriptio would be written in a small, semi-cursive hand, as though it were 
of no more importance than the marginal notes: it would rather be printed in 
letters as large again as the text. Again, it is written a long distance away from 
the text, of which only a few lines occur on the top of the page, while the name is 


pen 
* 
-_ 





~ 
ieee Oe 


three-quarters of the way down. Dr. Bick attempts to account for this space by 
assuming that it was originally filled with some lost remarks on the preceding 
hymns, for which the copyist, being unable to read them, left a blank space. But 
it is difficult to imagine what else could be there except the ordinary ending 
‘Explicit liber Cathemerinon Aurelii Prudentii, with perhaps an ‘ illustrissimi 
poetae’ tacked on; and for that or any other reasonable ending surely half a large 
folio page is an absurdly disproportionate space to leave. 

One may call attention, too, to the small cross preceding the name, which is 
a] very frequently found before signatures in documents. In fact, I am perfectly sure 
1\ that, had Mavortius not already been known as an editor, no one would ever have 
inferred from the name, written where it is and as it is, that anything so formal as a 
subscriptio was intended by it. 

It is difficult to see how the exponents of the view that Put. is a copy of a MS. 
containing Mavortius’ subscriptio account for the name being in a different hand 
from the text. Surely it would have been the duty of the copyist to write all that 
he found in the book he was copying, subscriptio included; and yet the name is 
written by the marginal annotator, who presumably used either another MS. or his 
own wits for the notes he added. If he was Mavortius, it is intelligible enough 
that he should write his own name; but if he was someone else, his reasons for 





| \ \scribbling other peopie’s names are to me a mystery. Even supposing that it was 
*he and not the copyist of the text who used a MS. with a subscriptio, one has to 
nostulate an inconceivable degree of conscientiousness on the part of a man who 
| { vas not copying a MS., merely taking notes from it, to suppose that he copied among 
| chem three meaningless words from an illegible subscriptio.' 
i}, Dr. Bick’s other arguments are no more convincing- than those already 
Hiscussed: the last of them, indeed, begs the question by assuming that it is a 
| Subscriptio ; and, as the subscriptio was always added at the end of the edition, and 
in this case the marginal notes continue to the end of the book, there would have 
| to be another subscriptio there too. That argument, however, breaks down if, as I 
ia attempted to prove, the name is not intended for a subscriptio at all. 
The only other support Dr. Bick finds is Zangemeister and Wattenbach’s 
A opinion that the MS. should be assigned to the end rather than the early part of 
| ‘the sixth century; but this he admits is doubtful, as other authorities take the 





} 
1 In the case of the Montpellier MS. of Persius the text (cf. Lindsay, C.2. 1905, p. 465). But there 
the subscriptio and notes are apparently taken the subscriptio was legible. 
together from some different MS. from that used for 
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contrary view. He might have added that the dating of early Latin MSS. is sc@l., 
uncertain that eminent authorities have lately differed by as much as two centuries © 
in the date they assign to the Codex Romanus of Vergil, and consequently cannot be ~ 
called in with any certainty to settle the present question. Noone has dated the MS. 
later than the end of the sixth century, and as Mavortius was consul in 527 A.D., 
he may well have annotated a MS. written in the middle of the century or 
even later: so that there are comparatively few years between the two views. 

There is, after all, no reason for supposing that Mavortius edited all the Latia 
poets he had on his shelves and marked with his name, and, as there is nothing bu 
his name in the MS. of Prudentius, it is just as rash to infer that the few notes 
found there were intended as an edition as it would be in the case of an edition C 
possessed and pencil-marked by any modern scholar. Of course, he may have 


sen 

treated his Prudentius, who was a recent author and probably not considered worth octal 
editing formally, much as he did Horace ; and so the Paris copy may, as I suggestec lie? 

before, be a specimen of ancient editing. But there is absolutely no evidence tha ‘land. 

such was the case, and consequently I must admit that many of the inferences - equiv 

drew in my former articles are hardly justifiable,! and at the best can only b 3, p.: 

regarded as vague hypotheses. In one conviction, however, I remain unshaken: % , fe su 

name is but a name to me. ’ 

E. O. WINSTEDT. to ag 

consi 





1 ¢.g. I was too much influenced by the prevalent Horace extended past the subscriptio at the end of 
belief in a subscriptio in suggesting that the continu- the Zfodes. As the name is not a subscriptio, the a lon 
ance of the notes past the page containing the name case is quite different and has no bearing whatever jf 
afforded support to the view that Mavortius’ labourin on that Horatian question. 
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atin GREEK AND LATIN WORD STUDIES. 
bu 

otes (1) LATIN landica, culpa; GREEK koXos. 


CICERO, in his letters (Fam. 9, 22), writes the following sentence (§ 2): memini 
in senatu disertum consularem ita eloqui: ‘ hanc culpam maiorem an illam dicam ?’ 
potuit obscenius ? ‘non’ inquis ; ‘non enim ita sensit.’ Wherein does the coarseness 
lie? Critics (cf. Tyrrell in his edition of the letters) find in (2/)/am dicam a word 
‘landicam, which they define by ‘clitoris. But possibly cu/pam is, whether by 
equivoque or by definition, the offending word (cf. Shuckburgh’s translation, 

3, p. 295, where, after characterizing the interpretation just mentioned as far-fetched, 
he suggests an equivoque between cu/pam and culleus). 

With Shuckburgh’s characterization of ‘/andica’ as far-fetched I am fain 
to agree, for reasons to be presently set forth; but here turn for a moment to the 
consideration of /andica [which first occurs in literature in the Przapea, 78. 5, with 

the a long penult, though Walde writes it /andica].!_ Its next absolutely unquestionable 
» occurrence is in (the African?) Muscio’s old (5-6 century A.D.) Latin version of 
| the Sorani Gynaecia (edited by Rose in the Teubner Texts), where /andica occurs 
\Mtwice (12a, p. 8; and xxv. p. 106), in the undoubted sense of ‘clitoris.’ But as 
) early as the siege of Perusia we find the word, partly restored, to be sure, on 
a glans Perusina, with the following inscription: fulmen PET{[o] | [la]NDICAM | 
" FVLVIAE (see Eph. Epig. vi. p. 55).2. This restoration may be adjudged certain, an 
ianswer from a soldier of Octavianus without the walls to the other ribald glans 
Perusina shot from within the walls against the Octavians, viz. pet[e] | CVLVM | 
OCTAVIA (see Willmann’s Exvem. Inscr. Lat. ii. p. 239; or Cagnat, Epzgr. Lat. 

} = P- 313). 
| Further, /andica is also found in three glosses (Goetz, Corpus, ili. 351, 533 453, 713 
: 475, 7, the first being in a list of coarse words), with the definition éoyapaédup, 





corrected by Georges to éoyapadior. 
Forcellini-Corradini cites, from an old edition (Epzst. Soranz ad Cleopatr. inter 
p. Petronii edit. Antonid., p. 81), the first Muscio-Soranus passage noted above; 
out further adds: aliis recentis Barbariae nomen videtur,... foculum, ferramentum 
| nempe, cui tamquam crati... Sed poterat alicui etiam landie Gallorum et Italorum 
landra <cf. Du Cange Landra Italis meretrix> in mentem venire. 
| 1 The passages in square brackets belong to a 2 For this reference I am indebted to Professor 


/ revision of the MS. made in the late autumn, Minton Warren. 
whereas the first copy was sent in the spring. 
















































4 EDWIN W. FAY 
Du Cange also treats the word, from whom I cite as follows: Landica éoyapasiov a 
uthc 
menean 
7 35 I 
defin 
at. 
Eng. 
cuts’ 
chids 


foibl 





Thuribulum in supplemento antiquarii. EExponerem canterius focarius.... In 
Valesianis p. 93, laudatur Glossar. Gr. Lat., ubi éoydpa yuvaixeia .. . (Adde ex. 
Castigat. in utrumgue Glossar. Leg. éoxapa yvvaixeia, Vule<anius> alibi éoydpa 
exponitur craticula. .. .) 

A fair inference, in view of the facts of usage cited, seems to be that /andica 
in the sense ‘clitoris’ was good classical Latin, but that in late times a word 
landica meaning ‘craticula, thuribulum’ (=gridiron, censer) had come into 
use. 











































For /andica ‘clitoris’ I have the following suggestion to offer: it stands for 
*(g)landica and is a diminutive to glans (stem glandi-): that is to say *(g)/andica 9, 2 


(sc. clztortdis, whence by synecdoche /andica=clitoris) is a diminutive to ¢/ans (sc. Aen. 
penis), after the pattern of a pair like postis/postica. The loss of the g- may be “4 
ascribed to the dissimilative effect of the following syllable -ca (cf. dacte for *glacte), — 
or be accounted dialectal: cf. Span. /ande ‘glans, andre ‘glandular swelling, ? a — 
group in which most other Romance tongues retain the g- of glans. Some un- os 
certainty remains, however, for /andica, defined by ‘pars celata,’ may be regarded 

as a cognate of AavOave: ‘hides’ (: Lat. /atet); or if defined by something like oon 

WwW 


German ‘rute,’ /andica may belong with the following lemma of Du Cange: 
landon, vox gallica, Fustis brevior et crassior qui canibus ad collum appenditur ne 
excurrant. [Possibly /anzsta ‘fencing-master’ is derived from the base /and-, 
whence dialectally /ann-, and /an(n)ista by the ‘law of mamilla.’ The suffix is 
that of citharista, sicinnista, petaurista, danista. The Greek suffix torns would 
seem to have had a considerable productivity on Italian territory, as it still lives 
actively in English. Or /anzsta is an extension of /anzus ‘butcher’ with suffix as 
indicated. | 

The second interpretation by ‘ craticula’ (gridiron) may be defended as follows : 
either by comparing é€aydpiov ‘ pan-of-coals, brazier’ (or ‘cradle for launching 
ships’); or by adducing Celtic */annd or *landa (see Stokes, in Fick’s Woert. ii. p. | 
239), the base of Ir. /anz .i. gréidil no roistin, and of Old Cornish /anz, glossed 
by ‘sartago’ (=roasting-pan),. 

But are we not, after all, to fix on cu/pam asthe obscene word in the passage ? 
How shall we define it? A little later, Vergil (Aen. 4, 19, 172),—and the locution 
is general enough,—makes Dido use culpa specifically of her unchastity, and her 
temptation thereto. But cu/pa ‘unchastity’ would seem hardly to satisfy the 
requirements of this passage, where, in order, anus, penzs, cunnus (inferred from 
cumt nos) immediately precede and /zberis dare operam, Kovvos (i.e. cunnus), bint 
(i.e. Bivet), and mentula immediately follow our sentence. Some meaning like: 
pudenda (multebria) seems to me natural for culpa here. 


1 For z see Otto in ZF. 15. 35 sg. But, on the other hand, a scholiast to Aristophanes 
2 In view of this meaning, comparing the gloss explained the plural of éoxdpa by ra xelAn Trav 
glandiolae quae circa collum et in inguinibus nasci -‘yuva:keiwy aidolwy (see Liddell and Scott, Zex. s.v., 
solent xoipddes, it may be that we should correct the _ vi). 
gloss from /andica éoxapabiv to (g)/andicis xoipaour. 
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It is possible, but I think, in view of the fact that no gloss nor other like 
uthority records such a sense, not probable, that cu/pa may have come by this 
msneaning by legitimate metaphor from its primary meaning. In Am. /r. Phil. 24, 
M3, I derived culpa from the same root as scu/pat ‘cuts, graves, scratches,’ and 
defined it as ‘scratch, blemish, fault.’ I then supported the definition merely by 
at. zota ‘cut, mark, blemish.’ But there are plenty of other parallels available: 
Eng. crack and Germ. gebrechen ; macula ‘spot, blemish, fault’: maczt‘ beats, hacks, 
cuts’ (cf. mzcat ‘brandishes, darts, flashes, decomposite to dimzcat ‘fights’); Skr. 
chidrém (:s/ chid- ‘ scindit’) (1) ‘hole, slit ; (2) defect, flaw, blemish ; (3) weakness, 
foible” Similarly we might define cu/pa by (1) ‘hole, slit, gash (Cic. Fam. 
9, 22?); (2) defect, flaw, blemish, fault (passim); (3) weakness, foible’ (Vergil, 
Aen. 4, 19). If the etymological sense of ‘hole, slit, gash’ be taken as a point 
of departure we may justify the definition of cu/pa by ‘cunnus’ by noting the 
same development for Germ. sch/itz (=slit), as defined in Grimm’s Woert., 
s.v.. 5. Nearly the same metaphor occurs in bonun sensum when Mrs. Stowe 
uses gash for ‘mouth’ (see the Oxford Dict., s.v.). 

But in a context where Cicero mentions several Latin words that were 
counted obscene because they echoed the obscene words of Greek one may 
wonder if here also the whole point is not made on the fact that cul/pam, 
particularly if pronounced in the older form colpam, suggested Gr. xoAmos in 


9 


its sense of ‘womb, uterus.’? In view of all its senses, we are certainly justified 
in defining xodzos by ‘hollow,’ ze, cut out, and grouping it with the cognates 
of s)kelp-* (see Uhlenbeck, az. Woert. s.v. kalpate), among them culpa. 

But «oAmos has also been connected with Goth. Awzlftri ‘coffin, base 
kwelp- (see, ¢.g., Prellwitz, Gv. Woert. s.v.; and Brugmann, Gr. Gram.’, § 21, 9, 
who queries the relation), This cognation is semantically possible, but not 
emantically compelling. It raises the phonetic question of the Greek (and 
Latin) treatment of proethnic kw, to the consideration of which I now address 
































myself, 
(2) Do GREEK x-, LATIN v- REPRESENT kw-? 


Literature: Wiedemann, 7.7, 1, 255 sg. (dated 1891, published 1892); Joh. Schmidt, 
AZ. 32, 405 sg. (dated 1891, published 1892); Hoffmann, B.2. 18, 287 (1892) ; Solmsen, 
IZ. 33, 294 sg. (dated 1892, published 1895); Zupitza, Die germanischen Gutturale, 
erlin, 1896 (not accessible to me). 

Brugmann, Grundriss®, § 341, § 633; Kurze V. Gr.§ 157, 3; § 158, 3; Griech. Gr? 
1,9; Stolz, Zatz. Gram. § 46, Anm. 1; Sommer, Lat. Gram. p. 227. 

Lindsay, Zhe Latin Language, p. 299; Hirt, Griech. Gram. § 199; § 221, Anm. 2; 
aZ. 24, 288 ; [ZF 17, 388]; Thumb, ZF. 11, 24. 











1 Cf. the equivoque in Thos. Heywood’s 7he Wise terminology co/~o- is very common in the sense of 
Woman of Hogsdon, ii. 2, init.:...whom should ‘vaginal.’ 

e meet just in the nick. : Just in the nick, 3 Semantically comparable are Germ. scheide, Lat. 
man!:: In the highway I sent, sir. vulva (cf. Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 52, fn. 3); also Lat. 
2 Much more explicit is the following: 7d 5  wdgina, if it belongs with (F)&yvvor ‘breaks’; see 
vvaikeiov aidoiov Kal xéddAmos w@vdéuacra: yuvaikeios also Skeat, Conctse Eiym. Dict. s.v. Sheath. 

(Rose’s Sorvanus, § 16, p. 181). In modern medical 
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The question asked in my title is answered in the affirmative by nearl: 
all the authorities cited. Lindsay exhibits some reserve, and so, possibly”. 
does Stolz (?), but Hirt and Thumb feel difficulties on the side of physiologicay 













acri 
phonetics, in that kw and kw yield different products both in Latin and in Greek: : 
They teach, therefore, that v is the Latin, and mm the Greek product of § gyst | 
both, while «-, in the words that follow, comes from a proethnic doublet £/Aw. #F as ‘tl 
I feel with Hirt that m(7) is what we have the right to expect in Greek, and #) j¢ ma 
I have no doubt at all that as gu is the normal Latin product of kw,: so hauer 
we should expect the same product from kw. (see 






Everybody knows that the phonetic laws one propounds depend on the \ blade 
etymologies one accepts, and in the present condition of linguistic science &\ 
we do not accept etymologies whose recognition entails the acceptance of E 
conflicting phonetic laws. The law now under discussion depends ultimately, 4 
as Joh. Schmidt clearly recognized, on a single etymology. This I propose © 


now to examine. 


i. Gr. xamvos: Lat. vapor: Lith. kudpas. 


Wiedemann defines £vdpas by ‘duft, geruch, atem, hauch’ (: £véptz ‘ duften, 
hauchen’); Stowasser defines Lat. vapor by ‘dampf, dunst, brodem’; and 
Menge defines xamvos by ‘rauch, dampf, dunst’; and the words seem admirably 
adapted, at first glance, to furnish material for phonetic deductions. On 
the other hand, the words have different suffixes, and their definitions comprise 
eight different words, of varying semantic histories, to which we may add, §% 
for a ninth, «amvos ‘schmauch. It may then be that we have three different | f 
words, with accidental rhyme in -ap-, not cognate, but possibly affinate, as : 
I believe Lat. capzt and rapit to be; cf. also the rhyming pair Skr. £#mzs and 
Lat. vermis; Skr. agru ‘tear’: Gr. daxpv: Lat. dacruma, parallel to the verbs 
acnatt ‘eats’ (bites), daxver ‘bites, /acerat ‘bites, tears’: no matter if Zacrumui 
is for dacruma (but this form used by Livius Andronicus may be Greekish 
yet the popular etymology is true to the original semantic concept (Petr. B.# 
25, 150, entirely separates /acrima and dacruma); Germ. schmauch and rau) 
also constitute a rhyming pair. Rhyming synonyms, in so far as they constit . 
an association group, must be esteemed, if not cognate, at least something th¢/ / 
we may designate as affinate. > a 

Assuming for the sake of argument that vdpas, xarrvos, and vapor are r ot 
cognate, I turn to the suggestion of other possible explanations for tie 
Greek and Latin words. 

The first example for xazmvos cited by Liddell and Scott is from Pind: 
kvicavtTt” xamve. As in the Latin phrase ‘religione obstrictos’ we may g 534 
from ‘obstrictos’ a clue to the etymological sense of ‘ religione,’ so cucavri~& 
show us how to account for xamvos. We may render xyuodvte xarve by\ 
‘nidoroso fumo, zzdor and xvioa having the etymological sense of ‘quod? 


Nae - 
ae) 
Oo 
















1 See below, No. 2, x, end. * Christ reads nuodevti, 
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earl: ‘todit’ (see Prellwitz [and Walde] in their lexica, and Brugmann, Gr. Gram’ 
ibly § 15, 5) The metaphor is common: cf. eg., recens exstinctum lumen ubi 
pgicay acri | nidore offendit nares (Lucretius) and lacrimosus fumus (Horace). 

reek. With x«vica belongs xovs ‘dust’: for the relation of meaning cf. Eng. 
Ct Ot A dust ‘kévis’: Germ. dunst ‘xvica, carves. If accordingly we define «xazrvos 
¢/Rw -as ‘the stinging, irritating, there are two bases—of ultimate identity—to which 





it may be referred, viz.: (1) s)kap-/s)kabh-, attested by Lith. Aapéti ‘hacken, 

hauen, skadus ‘sharp, acer’: Gr. xametos ‘pit, hole, oxamre: ‘digs, cuts’ 

' (see Prellwitz, Zc, s.vv.), Lith. skapotz ‘shaves, slices,’ Lat. scapulae (‘shoulder-) 

the i blades’; recall the neolithic use of the shoulder-blades for digging). Ultimately 

ae \ the root was 8)kép-/s)kop-: cf. Gr. cxwmre: ‘carpit,’ xomis ‘knife, ‘oxémapvov ‘axe’: 
> of + Ski. capztds ‘abgestumpft, platt ’ (?). 

ely, A second metaphor from which xamvos may have derived its meaning 












.0se 
/ > > \ e / \ i 
Kvion & ovpavov ixey EXLoOTOMEVY TEPL KATVO ; 


ig 
* Curtius, 8, 7 has evolutus e tuguriis fumus, just as in modern metaphor smoke 


fen, 
tnd eis t{nat which ‘eddies, curls, wreathes, makes rings’: cf. xamvos amodpdcKwv 
bly 2 (Odtyssey). For this conception we may adduce Skr. capalds ‘beweglich, 


séhwankend, unstaet’ (of the wind in native lexica), c@pas ‘bow,’ for which 
Uhlenbeck, az. Woert., s.vv., writes a root kep- ‘sich kruemmen.’ With this 
group we associate Lat. capz//z ‘hair, recalling that Catullus (61, 79) names 
the flame (or the smoke ?) of the torch its hair. We must then assume for 
capilli a like semantic history to that of one of our English words for hair, viz., 
‘locks’ (see Skeat, Concise Etym. Dict., s.v.). The base xapr- ‘to bend,’ cognate 
> with kep-, is of frequent use in Greek: cf. Prellwitz, s.vv. «ayn, xaprn. 

Individually, I do not doubt that the base kep- ‘to bend, crook’ derives from 
F uty ‘to cut,’ by a metaphor easy to understand from ‘cut, hollow, sloping, 
’ rolling’: cf. the semantic note in Am. /r. Phil. 26, 378, and especially note 


‘ise 


i 
fs 
1 Gr. xovpa ‘ capillus.’ 
i iy Nor are the possibilities yet exhausted: Skr. £sap ‘night’ is at least a 
| possible cognate of Gr. oxémas ‘roof, cover’ (cf. Prellwitz, s.v.),and from a base 
s)kép- ‘to cover’ xamvos ‘smoke’ (ze. a pall of smoke) might come, as well as 
ksdép ‘night’ (a pall of darkness: cf. Ae. 12, 592, caclum subtexere fumo). The 
base s)kep- ‘to cover’ may again be but a special development from s)kép- ‘to 
cut’ (see Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 185, 19). Thus in three ways, semantically plausible, 
we have seen how a phonetically justified camvos may have a source not necessarily 
identical with Lith. £vdpas. 
On the other hand, Homeric azo- .. éxamvuacev (//. 22, 467), with its German 
definition of ‘aushauchte,’ will be cited as semantic proof positive of the cognation 
Vcarrvés: kvépas. But here Lang, Leaf, and Myres render by ‘gasped’ (forth her 
cspirit), which is a very different metaphor : German ‘ausstossen’ would be etymo- 
“logically appropriate for this context. For the precise sense of gasp,I cite from 
NO. I. VOL. I. C 
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the Oxford Dictionary: ‘ The root gap (see gape, v.), whence Ger. Dial. gapsen “to vay 





gape for breath,” belongs to a different vowel series, but the sense of “opening ” is Ap 
apparently common to both.’ Also note that O. Norse gezpsa, cognate with gasf, 

means ‘to yawn. It is reasonable then to define carvew by ‘to gasp, gape, vay 
yawn, and ascribe it to the base s)kep- ‘to split’ (cave denominative to *«dzrus ron 
‘a split, crack, a gape, yawn’: cf. Hescychian xazrus: mvevpa); xados (Etym. ‘to 
Mag.) ‘ breath,’ if worthy of credence, would seem to vindicate the variation skap-/ ma 
skaph-: cf. also Homeric cexagnora Ovpov ‘ having gasped out his spirit’ Inthis fe 7, 
connection we may note Germ. 4/affen ‘to bark, yelp, gape, yawn, split open.’ | (= 
These definitions, in reversed order, ‘to split, yawn,’ etc., are found in Lat. Azscit, fi 

hiat: ghe(y)- (cf. Prellwitz, Zc, s.v. yadona, but, for the definition, Am. Jr. Phil. 26, HB eo 
203, 398). To this root, also, belongs Lat. an-helare ‘to gasp,’ with a true and not ¢ Jr 
an ‘inorganic’ /-. In view of Adalare, it may be well to derive from *haslaye: ch, Be wi 
with a different vocalism, Skr. Adsati ‘laughs, but also, of a flower, ‘ opens.’ For | te 
further semantic illustration note Eng. darks, which may mean, in the last analysis, } th 
‘breaks’ (see the Century and Oxford Dictionaries, s.v.). S dh 


If we are right in defining «azrvec strictly by ‘gasps,’ then in Hesychian xqmos'5 | ch 
yuyn, mvedpa [<aos>xai o holvixos prods, €v @ KEéxpuTTAaL O KapTOS. K&L | 
TpwrTn Expuats. (Tives d€ TO EAXaXLOTOV. ovK ev—these definitions ‘ bark, husk,’ lApk 4 cu 
in the direction of s)kep- ‘to cut’], wvevua will admit of the interpretation ‘ gaspy’ 
(see L. and Sc., s.v.), while yuy7 may mean quasi Ouvpos (cf. Lat. /wmus). 

It is time to turn to Lat. vapor and search for its possible cognates. Its most 
immediate homonym, say, is (1) Avestan vafra- ‘snow.’ For the meaning cf. 
Germ. duft ‘vapor’: O.H.G. ¢uft ‘frost’: not without importance is (lexical) 
Sanskrit vapras *‘dust.’ In Sanskrit there are two roots vap-, of which one means 
‘to shear, but this sense I take to be specialized from an earlier sense of ‘to 





pierce, split, cut.’ Derivatives of this root are vdépus ‘forma, corpus’ (see Am. /r. las 
Phil. 26, 175), vdépus ‘formosus, mirus’; vapras *‘ dust, covis’ (= fragments from ““¢ 
cutting or breaking); va@pz ‘trench (for water’). In Avestan vi-vap- ‘ disicere: 

to destroy, lay waste,’ we have a different specialization of meaning.! With this in 


root we may join vafor, either specifically as suggested for vapras, or generally 
as ‘the acrid, sharp’ (? cf. Vergil, Aen. 5, 683, lentusque carinus | est vapor).” 
Further European cognates may be found in Gr. yéoXos ‘a moth destructive of 
the honeycombs’ (Lat. vaffo moth ; for the semantic problem cf. Kluge’s Woert. 
s.v. made). Here also Lat. vepris ‘ briar, thorn ’ (?). 

(2) But Skr. has a second vépatz ‘ strews, scatters, throws,’ twice construed 
in R. V. with the object mzh- ‘mist’; its ptc. wp¢ds means ‘covered ’: cf. abhz-vapatz 
‘covers’ and anu-vapate ‘ zerstieben macht’ (=causes to fly into dust). There is 
no difficulty in maintaining a direct connection between Lat. vapor ‘ mist’ and the 
usage and definition of 2a/vap- as just cited: vapor is ‘that which covers’; cf. Skr. 





1 I deprecate too great refinement of definition in “*co/lopare ‘to box on the jaw,’ but how generalized 
words that have reached us after nobody knows how and then how specialized in definition. 
many centuries of unrecorded colloquial usage: for * In Lucretius vafor= heat. 
an instance in point we may take Fr. couper from 
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L® vapa ‘caul’ (caul from Fr. cale ‘a little cap’; but cf. dép7pov ‘ caul,’ as explained in 
F Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 172, which allows of the connection of vapa with 1/vap-). 

(3) There is yet another homonymous group with which we may connect 
vapor: O.E. wafian ‘to wave with the hand, to wonder at (cf. Skr. vdépus ‘ mirus’), 
to waver in mind,’ with its adj. w@fre ‘ waving, restless’: cf. O. Norse vafra, vafla 
‘to waver, Bavarian wabern ‘to sway to and fro,’ O. Norse vafa. That vapor 
may belong to this group seems to me as clear as to Wharton in his Etyma 
Latina* Here also Gr. nmiados ‘shaking chill, ague’: cf. #rlodos ‘moth’ 
(=flutterer ?). 

That sense No. 1 ‘to cut, strike’ and sense No. 2 ‘to strew, cover’ may be 
common to one and the same root is a point I have elsewhere tried to establish (Am. 
Jr. Phil. 26, 185, 19; 189, 26). Sense No. 3 ‘to shake, vibrate’ is also combinable 
with the others. I take the ultimate base for all three senses to have been (wé(y)- 
‘to split> <splice, extended as set down in Am. /r. Phil. 26, 194, 36; 202, 51 ; for 
the sense ‘to vibrate’ see 2b. 378, 55. Further cf. Lat. fumus ‘smoke’ (: Skr. 
dhinoti ‘shakes’; see 2b. 377, 53) with vapor ‘mist’ from a base meaning ‘to 
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ros" shake.’ 
L 9 No cogent phonetic reason will hinder us from connecting vapulat, with the 
e curious passive meaning ‘is beaten,’ with vapor. True, the a of vapor represents 2 ; 
yo and if vepris properly belongs with it, the base is to be written wep-; but a 
Secondarily lengthened 4 (from 4) not infrequently intrudes into an 2/d series. Still 
rst he semantic correlation of vapul/at and vapor is not easy. But in English we have 
cf. ® curious parallel metaphor in the verb ‘ to smoke,’ which occurs in Shakespeare in 
il) the sense of ‘ to beat, thrash ° (cf. Azng John, ii. 1, 139), and in the neuter sense ‘ to 
- be beaten, punished’ (77. Andronicus, iv. 2,111). Nor does this metaphor arise, 
to it would seem, from ‘ burning at the stake,’ but rather from ‘ beating the dust out of 
ry. 


‘an object.’ So the verb ‘ to dust,’ not only in Early English, but now, has the sense 
a ‘to thrash.’ ? 


es Three Plautine contexts gain in point when this sense is applied to their 

as interpretation : 

ly 

),2 Aul. 3, 3,9 (457) coctum ego, non uapulatum dudum conductus fui, 

of ‘I was hired to boil, not to smoke.’ 

t. Ps. 1, 1, 15 (13) sub Veneris regno uapulo, non sub Iovis, 

‘I smoke beneath Love’s tyranny, not Jove’s.’ 

d : St. 5, 5, 10 (751) uapulat peculium, actum est, 

ty ‘My money smokes (cf. dissipatur) ; ’tis gone.’ 

- } (The possible equivoque in pecudium may be noted in passing.) 

cf 

a ! [So also Danielson and Johannson as cited by dust from by beating ; ‘‘ dust” ’ ; Oxford Dictionary, 
Walde. ] s.v. dust, v.41. ‘7 a) trans. to beat, thrash ; 4) zntrans. 

d * I cite the following authorities for the words: to strike, beat’ (citations for each use from 1612): 
Cent. Dict., s.v. smoke, 7. ‘To suffer as from over- ‘cf. dust v.2’ <much earlier, of same sense, but ot 


work or hard treatment; be punished.... 8. to untraced origin>. 
emit dust, as when beaten;... ¢vans. 6. to raise 


\ 
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To recapitulate here: If xamrvos means 
(1) ‘the sharp, biting, stinging’ it may be cognate with 
Lith. kapéti ‘ hacken, hauen’ skabus ‘sharp’ 


O.B. kopati ‘ digs, rows’ oxamre ‘digs, cuts’ 
Lat. scapulae ‘ shoulder-blades’ kamretos ‘pit, hole’ ; 


(2) ‘the wreathing, curling’ it may belong with 
Skr. capalds ‘ shifting, unsteady’; ‘ wind’ (native lexica) 
Skr. capas ‘ bow’ Lat. capilii ‘locks of hair’ ; 


, 


(3) ‘that which covers’ it may belong with 


Skr. 2sép ‘night’ oxeras ‘cover, roof.’ 


The common root of all three groups may be written as s)kep- s)kébh-, with 
the normal vowel grades, and the definition ‘ to cut, slice.’ 
Following a similar arrangement for vapor, we have a table as follows : 
(1) Skr. vépati ‘ shears’ Av. vi-vap- § disicere’ 
Skr. vapras* ‘ dust’ Av. vafra- ‘snow’ 


{vappo ‘moth’ 


Lat. vepris ‘ briar’ » +4 
P \ narioAos 


(2) (‘that which shakes, quivers’ ; cf. Skr. dhiindti ‘shakes’: Lat. fumus). 
O.E. wafian ‘to beckon, wonder at’ weefre ‘ waving, restless ’ 
Skr. vépus ‘ mirus’ Bavar. ‘ wadern ‘to sway about ’ 
{ntoXos ‘ moth’) 


vappo J 


(3) Skr. vépati ‘strews, covers ’ vapa ‘ caul.’ 


nmiaXos ‘shaking chill, ague,’ cf. ( = the flutterer?) 


The common base here is we-p-,and its derivatives admit of the same 
definitions for it as for s)kép-. 

If we thus find cognates for cazrvos and vapor, what are we to do with Lith. 
kvadpas? Instead of writing a common base kwap-, of which xaz- and wap are, 
respectively, simplifications in which now -f- and now 4- have been lost, I suggest 
that it is no less reasonable to divine in kwap- a proethnic syncretic product of 
s)kap- and wap. This syncretic base is, I realize, no less (and no more) ‘ glotto- 
gonic’ than Hirt’s phonetics, whereby kw- and k- were varying initial groups ; 
but it has this to commend it, viz.: that there was a something special to tempt 


to the syncretism, to wit, a synonymous base kwes-, attested by Skr. cvdsiti 
‘breathes, gasps, sighs. What are we to say of the pair kwes- and kwap-? 
They fall, in my opinion, into the group of ‘determinative’ phenomena of which a 


particularly transparent example is furnished by three bases for ‘trembles,’ viz.: 
tres- (in Skr. ¢rdsatz, Gr. tpéex), trep- (in Lat. trepidus, O.B. trepeti), trem- (in Lat. 
tremit, Gr. rpéuer)—all cognate with Skr. ¢avalds ‘trembling’ (cf. Brugmann, Aurze 
V. Gr. § 367). The variation between kw- and kw gives a special complexion to 
this case: is it that kw was palatalized in the syllable Kwes-, but left a plain 
guttural in kwap-, or conversely that kKw- was depalatalized by the labial sequence 
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in kwep-? But still another base adds to the complications, to wit, the base 
k’as-/kas- of Germ. Austen (see Kluge, s.v.): Skr. asate ‘coughs, cognate with 
English wheezes (O.E. hwésan), 

Instead of having a proethnic contamination before us, it may be that 
we should recognize only a Balto-Slavic one. The &- of kvdpas, alongside of 
Lat. vapor, may be ‘inorganic,’ due to some contamination starting from the 
base of which O.B. 4adztz ‘ raiuchern’ may be taken as the representative. 


ii. Lat. envztus, envitare. 

The next group on which this phonetic law is based is O. Pruss. guazts 
‘voluntas, Lith Avé’cs7u ‘invito, Gr. Kxoitar yuvatkav émriOvpiat (cf. xiooa, 
same sense, somewhat specialized, quasi ‘whim’): Lat. zzvztus ‘unwilling,’ ¢xvetat 
‘invites, Skr. 2étas ‘desire. The cognations here asserted are most uncertain. If 
invitus means ‘unwilling, why not put it with Skr. vétz ‘seeks’ (ptc. vitds): 
Gr. Flerau (cf. Lat. vzs ‘thou wilt’: Skr. uvész, an etymology of considerable 
vogue)? But zmvitus may rather mean ‘coactus’ (cf. libens quam coactus, 
Tacitus, Ann. 14, 61, 6), or ‘loth’ (so Wharton, in his Etyma Latina). I 
believe zzvttus to be a compound, and to mean something like Germ. ‘ angebunden,’ 
Eng. ‘constrained, while zzvztat means ‘constrains, urges, presses, urgently 
invites’ [as for example in Plautus, 7rzn. 27, 


invitus, ni id me invitet ut faciam fides 


‘under constraint, unless honour constrained me so to do’ ; 


Rud. 590, 
si invitare nos paulisper pergeret 


ibidem obdormissemus 


‘had he gone on constraining us a little longer, there we'd have had 
our final sleep ’]. 


In the glosses (see Goetz, ii. 424, 19) zuvtto is defined by ‘I urge on, impel.’ 
As to Skr. 4étas, it belongs, in my opinion, with the verb cétatz ‘ observes, notes,’ 
but also ‘wishes, desires’; the notion of ‘will’ further appears in czttdm, ctttis, 
cetas, cinta. The vocalism is duplicated in Gr. xoitas, kiooa (of the cravings 
and longings of pregnant women); their meaning is also accordant with Lith. 
kaitra ‘fire-glow,’ aittris ‘heating, heat-giving’: Skr. kets ‘light’ (cf. also 
cetus ‘anxiety’), Goth. hetto ‘heat, fever’ (note Eng. eat used specifically of 
the period of sexual desire of the female). On the semantic side the correlation 
of ‘thought’ (Skr. cetas) and ‘will’ (Skr. £é¢as) is attested by the pair Lat. mens: 
pévos. Beside the base kéy-t- ‘to think, purpose, desire’ we have to note 
a root k”éy-(s)-, attested by Lat. guaero, guaeso (? from k”ay-s-so, or k’ay-t-to) ; 
cf. also cura from kYois-a: Pael. cozsatens ‘curaverunt. In O. Pruss. guatts 
‘voluntas’ we seem to have to recognize a base kwéy-t- ‘velle,’ contaminated 
from the bases kéy-, k”éy-s- (? kwéy-s-), plus an infection from the synonymous 
base wey- ‘to seek, desire.’ 
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lil, and iv. «adn ‘trot’; «oAmos ‘bosom, womb, bay, vale.’ 


Schmidt’s Hesychius has the following entries xadan: trmos BadiotHs, Kal 


edos Spopou, carafe: o€vrrodns caxxale. axpiter ?>, but also note cxadraraler 
péuBerar and cxararralew: peuBwdas Baditew [o€vmode? Cyr., in Schmidt, ea7t mzn., 
col. 802 fn.]. Here the ox-forms agree in definition with O. Pruss. fo-qguelbton 
‘knieend’ better than the «-forms. But I find a simple and sufficient base for the 
Greek words in s)kelp- ‘to cut,’ whose synonym s)kerp- (cf. Uhlenbeck, az. Woert. 
s.v. kypanas) exhibits in Lat. carpit (viam, iter) the sense of ‘ picks, pursues one’s 
way. Perhaps «azn means explicitly ‘loose, and as a form of race it actually 
seemed to involve the rider’s dismounting; then its relation to s)kelp- ‘to cut 
loose’ is clear. For the development of the sense ‘to run’ from the sense 
‘to cut’ I refer to Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 198. 

The explanation of xodzros from the same root s)kelp- has already been given 
above (No. 1, end). 

v. Lat. vannus. 


Fick’s connection of vannus ‘winnowing-fan, vannere ‘to winnow’ with 
O.H.G. Awennan ‘to winnow’ has also been defended by the law that kw- yields 
Lat. v. Fick’s first proposal, however, was to ascribe vannus to the root weé- ‘to 
blow,’ a connection most satisfactory on the semantic side, if we note that Lat. 
ventilat as well as Eng. wzunows (cf. Skeat, Zc., s.v.) both mean explicitly ‘to cleanse 
grain by getting it blown by the wind’ (see also Uhlenbeck, az. Woert. s.v. vatz). 
The precise base from which vannus comes cannot be definitely made out ; we may 
think of wa-snos, or, as it is an agricultural word, of wap-nos. which would yield, 
in a vulgar pronunciation, vannus. As to the -p-, note the causative vapdyatz, with 
which O.E. wafian and its kin (see above, p. 19) may be grouped. The first x 
in vannus may also be identical with the 2 of ventus ‘wind. On vannus see also 
Kluge, s.v. Wanne, and Uhlenbeck, got. Woert. s.v. diswinthan. 

vi. Gr. xTnwaTtTa: Tapata. 

[In /.F. 17, 388, which had escaped my notice in the preparation of this article, 
Hirt again maintains his objections to the current doctrine touching the Greek and 
Latin treatment of kw-. We may safely pass over his insistence on the equation 
KTH aTa =Trauata, as he sets up a base kpwé-, which has no immediate bearing on 
the problem under discussion. For my own part, I believe these words to have no 
more necessary connection with one another than Lat. captum with vaptum. None 
of the examples cited in the handbooks to prove that &p- yielded Latin s- seems to 
me to carry conviction, and in view of apxos and apxidros I cannot think that the 
equation apxtos=ursus ‘bear’ proves -#p- for this group. It may well be that -ros 
and -sus are different suffixes. I am inclined provisionally to suggest that «rjpatTa 
‘possessions ’ belongs with Lat. zexet ‘holds, possesses.’] 


vii. Latin vetrum ‘glass.’ 


[Hirt apparently has a much stronger etymology in the equation vztrum ‘glass’: 
Skr. cvztds ‘white,’ ‘was Pedersen, K.Z. 36, 306, eine durchaus tadellose Etymologie 
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cnennt. But I fancy that any explanation of vztrum ‘glass’ that does not also 
: account for yztrum ‘woad’ will in the long run fail to satisfy. That these words 
4 are identical seems to me as certain as to Schrader (Keallexikon, s.v. Waid) and 
"4 Stowasser (Latin Lexicon). I think chiefly of the dull ordinary bluish glass I have 
seen at Pompeii, but we may also think of the splendid blue of the Portland 
and Naples vases. Though the name of the woad seems better established than 
» almost any other plant name in the European languages, a blue glass-like mineral 
= may have been the first source of a body-paint, subsequently replaced by the woad 
plant, which took the name. The Greek name for woad, todtis, has a suffix found 
in names of minerals, e.g. Graeco-Latin aspisatis, limoniatis, hydatis, as well as 
in names of plants, e.g. batis, clybatis, bucconiatis, clematis. In early German the 
plant ys named wazsda, Gothic wizdi/a (see Schrader, /c.). For the Greek and 
n Germanic names a base widh-/we(y)-dh- suggests itself, for the Latin wi-d-. 
This brings us to the definition ‘ splitting,’ and to the base of Latin ‘di-vidit.’ The 
worid plant is described as many branching, ‘ quod se dividit.. If a mineral is 
to be sought, one would ‘think of azurite in some of its low grades, the source 


‘ 


Sie, 


Pere 





h 
. _of the paint known as mountain blue, and a material used by the Egyptians 
. / in making glass (cf. Bliimner, Technologie, 4,502). The mineral, whether by 


its fractures, or as ground up for paint, also lends itself to the definition ‘quod 
dividitur. These are vague definitions, but no more so than when we explain dpis 
‘arbor’ as ‘quod finditur’ or the vine «Anpartis as ‘quod frangitur’ (cf. Skeat, Zc, 
s.v. clematis), though here our definition is helped by the intermediate stage, 
xkAnuatis ‘brush-wood.’ Also note the Sanskrit plant names vzdaris ‘Hedysarum’ 
(named for its splitting pods?), and vzda/as ‘ Bauhinia variegata’ (used in dyeing 
and tanning). Gothic w7zzdi/a even looks like a compound, *wzdh-tela ‘ dividens- 
~ ramos’ (? -Ze/a ultimately: Lat. ¢alea ‘shoot, cutting’) or ‘dividens-acies’ (? ulti- 
mately: Skr. ¢alam ‘ surface’), a not unfit designation of a crystalline mineral. All 
of this we may dismiss as speculation, but we are still left with the unquestionable 
esiduum vitrum ‘ (blue) glass’ =vztrum ‘ (blue) woad,’ with primitive w-.] 


— 


viii. Latin canzs. 

[Instead of deriving canis from kw-is with Hirt, I think we must rather set 
up a paradigm *cu(v)d, gen. *cunis, shifted to canzs under the influence of catulus 
‘young animal, puppy’ (see Walde, s.v.), and perhaps influenced by canz¢t quasi 
: ‘yelps, with meaning, as in «Ader ‘shrieks’ (of birds), ‘barks’ (of dogs), ‘ twangs ° 
(of arrows), ‘shouts, sings’ (of men), ] 
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ix. Latin casems. 

The equation of caseus ‘ cheese’ with O.B. kvasii ‘fermentum’ may be correct, 
but no valid inference, I think, can be drawn from it for the treatment cf kw-. 
It does not demand discussion at this time when I am seeking to establish two 
negative conclusions, (1) that there is no good evidence to prove that kw- yields 
Greek x, Lat. v-; (2) and no good evidence for kw- yielding Lat. v- ; but I suspect 
that Plautine cassat=quassat gives us a right to regard ca@seus as dialectic for 
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*guaseus. I have small doubt that ca@seus (older form cadseum, neuter) is derive 










from */ac guassum, with suffix like the suffix of cereus or farreus. A semantt 





parallel in Skr. ghands ‘compact,’ ghanikaroti‘curdles.’ In Germany the chees 





maker calls his curds at a certain stage “Bruch.” Also note Greek yada oyiorto 





‘curds. Or was cheese czbus g(u)aseus ‘the crumbling food’; or ‘the rotte 






food’ (cf. the gloss guassum oa€pov)? 
I do not minimize the difficulty of -ds- for -dss-, but *guasus is not more per-' 
plexing than casus ‘fallen, not adequately explained by the assumption found in 







Sommer’s Gram. p. 642; or if explained, just as striictus is modelled on friictus, so 





qua(s)sus ‘shaken’ may have been affected by cé@sus ‘fallen,’ for a time at least. } 
\ 





x. .Latin wt, udz, uter. 






[I do not feel, as many scholars seem to have felt, constrained to derive this 





group from the interrogative-relative stem #”u-, and I entirely reject the position m:. 
that the Latin product of £”u- was u-, as phonetic laws deduced from one exatkple. @ th 
are rarely convincing. Long ago I brought w¢ into correlation with Skr. utd O 
‘itaque’ (Am. Jr. Phil. 15, 417 fn. 2), of demonstrative origin (see Brugmann, al 
Denom. p. 100). Greek ws, plainly of denominative origin, has developed almost 

every sense of wf, save the full interrogative usage. The derivation of a relative r 
from a demonstrative is also attested by German der. From the self-same demon- 3 
strative stem, it may be assumed, comes z@z, avery convenient match, with its ] 
initial vowel, for its correlative 22 ; from the same stem also u-¢er (sce Brugmann, k 
lc. 107). C 


In the rivalry between the demonstrative-relatives u¢ and dz and the interro- 
gative-relatives *h*ut-s (cf. Osc. fous, puz ‘ut’) and *k*udbet (cf. Umbr. pufe) ‘ ubi’ 
the forms without gu- ‘prevailed.’ That false divisions like wec-ubz and alic-ubt 
lent a helping hand to this result is also not improbable. 

The phonetic laws which I hold for kw- and kw- result from the following 
etymologies : 

(1) kw is exhibited by Skr. evasiti: Lat. querttur. 
(2) kw is exhibited by O. Pruss. guazts ‘voluntas, Lat. guaertt ‘ vult,’ 
Gr.-mTapata ‘ quaesita’ (cf. Collitz, B.B. 18, 213). 





I find the base of guerttur also in English whznes, kwé(y)-1, with a parallel | 
kwes-, and a variant kwoy-s in Pael. cocsatens ‘ curans.’] : 


(3) megumate. 


Some seven or eight years ago I completed a MS. reviewing the evidence 
for Lat. av from ow, a small part of which was published in Am. Jr. Phil. 
20, 90 sg. (1899), in a review of Horton-Smith’s essay on The Law of Thurneysen 
and Havet. I dealt further with the subject in Studies in Honour of B. L. 


2 A highly interesting form is Lat. guzritat doublet, with reduced vocalism, of guaesttus) close 


‘whines,’ closer in meaning to guerztus, but in voice, to guaerit, 
vocalism, and formation (*guivi/us being a rhotacised 
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Gildersleeve, 189-203. An unpublished portion of the earlier MS. seems to me 
now worth imparting in its original form, as follows: 

‘In the course of his essay Mr. Horton-Smith allows himself to accept 
the current explanations of Lat. autumat ‘affirms’ and Gr. o/erar ‘deems’ 
as denominatives to owi-s ‘bird. On the semantic side I have all the scepticism 
of Kretschmer (X.Z. 31, 455), with whom I do not agree when he derives 
dierat and Lat. dmen, osmen from *dvi-s. I see no reason why Varro’s 
derivation of omen from os ‘mouth’ is not correct. As for oterac ‘deems, 
6iw ‘I ween, why not explain them as intensives to Skr. vé¢z, defined by 
Boehtlingk by ‘verlangend aufsucht, herbeikommt—appetit, gern annimmt ’? 
In Lat. opinor (from *opvinor) ‘I ween’ we have the precise semantic counter- 
part of o/w. In general it is to be noted that English qweens is a cognate of 














































a wins, and there is no reason why ofm may not be cognate with Skr. vétz 
on ‘seeks to win. In formation *fovfierac is rather like aiooes from *FfasFixyes, 
le @ though fo.fi- seems to have given d-v- as against the ai« of the other word. 
fa On the o-colour of the reduplicating diphthong, I refer to what I have said 
ms above on cwxveu.! 

at ‘The only R.V. example of veviyate, referred by Boehtlingk to a fifth 
e root vi-, is found in vér na veviyate matih ‘birdlike flutters my heart’ (10, 
z 33, 2d); while aveviran (in 7.S.) means ‘trepidant.’ It is curious how the 
- R.V. passage is echoed, as it were, in the Ouyods d/cato ‘cor trepidat’ (dicaro 


kata Oupov) of the Odyssey. The signification of veviyate, oierar lets them be 
connected with the root wé- ‘blows, pants,’ to which wi- (cf. Homeric aie, 
aigGe. ‘gasps, breathes’) would be a possible by-form, the root being wé(y)- 
or, dissyllabic, aw@(y)-. 

‘The comparison of autumat with oierac seems to me very far from probability : 
auceps I understand, and augurium, if made a compound of avz-s ‘bird, plus a 
cognate of garrit ‘chatters, whence augur on the pattern of aucupium: auceps, 
auspictum: auspex. But autumat is more difficult. That it gets its suffix 
from aestimat ‘rates’ is perfectly possible, but where does aestzmat get its 
sufix? I suggest from *aes-tomos ‘money-inspector, *tomos being cognate 
with Gr. réuver ‘cuts’ and rapias ‘steward.’ But *autumus ‘bird-inspector’ 
+ is not so plausible as *aestumus ‘treasurer. I suggest therefore that autumat 
‘is simply a denominative to autem in its early affirmative sense of ‘ well, 
well now.’ In O.H.G. the verb avaron ‘to repeat’ is similarly allied to 
abur, avary ‘but, again’ (so Kluge, Woert.). In Sanskrit kathdyati ‘relates, 
tells’ we have the same type of denominative formation (:athém how?) ; 
cf. Lat. ztevat ‘repeats’: zferum ‘again. Has any one noted that negumate 
in Marcius Vates (before the end of the second Punic war) owes its -umat to 
its antonym autumat? As for negat, it seems to be a denominative to Lat. 
neg- (from *nege: Skr. nahf=ego: Skr. ahdm),’ 








| * The o-colour of this reduplication in Greek isto  So(8vf, yoyyiCer, xdncnv, KondAAEL, KwKvEr, Mopuvper.’ 
be seen in mwop-pupe:, moipvace:, moimve:, momndCet, 
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Since the above was written some one else (Stowasser, to the best of my 
recollection) has printed the same explanation for autumo, and I lay no claim 
to priority. I was convinced afresh of its truth during the last term, when I 
chanced, after a long interval, to be reading Terence again with a class. Any 
Latinist might, by turning to the examples given in Lewis and Short, s.v. 
autem, ii. B. 7, convince himself, I Should think, how nearly autem approaches 


a verb of saying." 

I no longer think we can pin our faith to any etymology in which Lat. 
op- is the reduction of odv-, for reasons set forth in Am. Jr. Phil. 25, 180: 
and accordingly withdraw the derivation of opfznor from *opvinor. Instead, 
I think we are to proceed from *od-pinor: *pinor is from the base pey-/pow 
‘caedere’ and is cognate with puto on the one hand and _ with srivvutos 
‘clever’ on the other (cf. Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 188). The last word on muwvvtos 
makes it a compound of ‘m-+*vutos (see Brugmann in /F. 19, 213). Also 
in my opinion it is a compound, of the tautological sort, mi- and -vv- each being 
reductions of bases meaning ‘to pierce, penetrate, with the development of 





meaning so transparent in «pives. Note the affixed nasal flexion of mivutos 


and opinor. 


A word in passing on the development of the deverbatives and prepositions : 
take for example Lat. déczdit ‘cuts off’; it contains, I suggest, two bases, viz., 
déy-/do(w)- (see Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 178, fn.) ‘to cut’ and the base of caedere. Asa 
preposition, ¢.g., in undevigintz, dé may be conceived as a suffixless imperative, 
and wndevigintz interpreted as ‘twenty, cut (off) one.’ ? 


(4) LAT. secespita. 


i. Paulus-Festus, p. 500 (de Ponor), Secespitam alii securim, alii dolabram, 


alii cultellum esse putant. 


In favour of the definition by ‘cultellum’ I would cite the only literary use of 
the word known to me: inter pontifices sacrificanti simul pro secespita plumbeum 


cultrum subiciendum curavit (Suetonius, 772berzus 25). 
The illustrations of the secespzta in the dictionaries are now dagger-like (see 
eg. Rich or Harper), and now, if we may judge by the object taken for a secespzta- 


case, more like a cleaver with rounded end (see Guhl and Koner, p. 121). In 


[? It is of great interest at this point to read § 1678 
of Lane’s Latin Grammar: autem is often used in 
questions, as metuo credere : : credere autem ? PI. /s. 
304, I am afraid to trust : : trust do you say ?] 

[° The article on egumat/e stands as it was written 
in the spring of 1906, It was already in the hands 
of the editor before Walde’s Etymological Lexicon 
was forwarded to me by my Leipzig bookdealer. I 
now see that the explanation of wegumate has been 
anticipated by Stolz, and the derivation of ofinor 
from *ofvinor—which I no longer hold—was sug- 
gested by Meillet in Afém. Soc. Ling. 9, 55 59:5 
prior to the time (1899) I wrete the review quoted 


above. It proves to be Zimmermann and not Sto- 
wasser who has anticipated me in ¢he publication 
only of the derivation of autumo from autem: suum 
cuique ; qui primus palam dederit palmam habeto ; 
but the coincidences have their interest, and if 
Walde, s.v. fzmgo, speaking of the two lines of 
meaning exhibited by that group, writes ‘ wahrschein- 
licher sind beide Bedeutungsentwicklungen nach 
Hirt (brieflich) auf der Anwendung der Wz. zur 
Bezeichnung des Tattowierens begriindet,’ he might 
have quoted from me (Am. Jr. Phil. 21, 198 
‘pingit .. with a formal meaning of “‘ paints,” devel 
oped from a vernacular “ pricks, tattoos.” ’] 
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Smith’s Dzctzonary a hatchet-like object on a coin of the Sulpician gens is called 
a secespita, but, in its later abridgement by Cornish, secespzta is the name given to 
a knife (cultrum), while the hatchet-like object is called a securis. In his Religion 
der Roemer Aust renders secespita now by ‘ opfermesser’ (p. 184), and now by 


‘beil’ (p. 210). 


ii. Festus and Paulus, pp. 522-523: Secespita cultrum ferreum, oblongum, 
manubrio eburneo, solido, vincto ad capulum argento auroque fixum, clavis aeneis, 
aere Cyprio. This passage, if I mistake not the meaning of oblongum, seems to 
make for an implement of the shape pictured by Guhl and Koner. 


iii, Paulus-Festus,Zc.: secivum libum est, quod secespita secatur. The use of 
secespita in this passage has not been heretofore taken account of in the study of 
the meaning, I believe. The sacrificial cakes called liba were, it is presumed, flat 
and round. Did they get their shape from being trimmed with a secespzta, or were 
slices (seciva) of the entire libum cut with the secespita? The fragmentary lemma 
does not teli us. The passage is important, however, as it adds a limitation to 
the usual statement that the secespita was employed in cutting open a larger 
victim. 


iv. Pott (Atym. Forsch. 3, 326) found the suffix of secespita as great a riddle 
as the suffix of hospita, sospes, caespes. But hospita is now cleared up, doubtless to 
everybody’s satisfaction, and I have myself suggested (Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 184) 
that -sfet- in sospes, caespes is rather the last member of a compound than a 
true suffix, and meant something like ‘pluckt, pulled off: a twig.’ Lindsay 
(Lat. Lang.) hazards no individual opinion as to secespita. 


v. I venture the following suggestion: secespita is a feminine derivative of an 
adj. *sece-caespes “ cutting-turf,—shoots’ (cf. Paulus-Festus, p. 31, caespes .. frutex 
recisus et truncus). I am, however, unable to find any mention that the secespzta 
was ever used for the cutting of turf or twigs; but a heavy knife of the shape 
pictured by Guhl and Koner would be ideally adapted to cutting shrubs and 
shoots, and as a turf-cutter much more suitable than the dagger type. The 
primitive (as well as subsequent rustic) use of turf for altars would account for the 
priests having to employ a secespita in the first instance, and a substitute knife, 
whether of the same or a different general shape, and otherwise employed, might 
well take over the old name. 


vi. More minutely as to form: *sece-cespita would be a Latin instance of 
the type of compound with impv. Ist member (cf Delbrueck, Grundriss, 5, § 70), 
of which I have found other Latin examples in cle-mens and vehe-mens (Am. Jr. 
Phil. 24,71). The reduction to secespita was either by haplology (sé[ce]cespita), 
or resulted from a chain of development as follows: *sécecespita>*séccespita> 
*se(c)céspita> secéspita. 


vil. In secespita we must assume dialectic a for ae, as in the Spoletium 
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inscription, also of sacral character, where we find cedere for caedere (Buecheler, 
Rhein. Mus. 35, 627). 


cespitat ‘cadit, offendit’: This late Latin word (cf. Du Cange, s.v.) 
seems to have meant ‘ stumbles, falls on the turf’; quasi ‘turfs.’ For the sense cf. 
Eng. grounds (trans. and intrans.)=‘ runs on the ground.’ 


Vill. 


(5) LAT. hostire, hostia. 


Schrader in his Reallextkon, p. 270, challenges Leist’s induction that the 
correlation of Lat. ostzs ‘stranger’ and Germ. gast ‘guest’ proves a primitive 
institution of guest-friendship ; and he asserts that in the Latin word /ostzs friendly 
feeling for the stranger was never connoted. Heargues that hospes (out of *hosti-pets 
‘stranger-protector’) was secondarily formed to connote the friendly feeling for an 
enemy ; so £évos ‘guest-or-host’ is subsequent to Eévos ‘enemy,’ in spite of the fact that, 
in its literary emergence, £évos ‘enemy’ is long subsequent to £évos ‘ guest-or-host.’ 

The further deduction is made that the primitive Indo-Europeans were only 
hostile-minded to strangers. 

As to the last point, if the etymological correlation of Eévos and Aostis were as 
certain! as is their identity of meaning and ritual significance, I should feel a 
disposition to reject Schrader’s conclusion on the sole basis of those words. 
The testimony of the Romans themselves seems to me to controvert the view that 
hostis ‘enemy’ was prior to Aostzs ‘ guest’ (in hospes ‘ guest-lord, has the compound, 
as not infrequently, an earlier sense than the simplex ?); cf. Varro, Z.Z. 5, 3: multa 
verba aliud nunc ostendunt aliud ante significabant, ut hostis; nam tum eo verbo 


dicebant peregrinum guz suzs legibus uteretur, nunc dicunt eum quem tum dicebant | 
Further, 7 


perduellem (cf. also Cicero, Off. I, 12, 37, Paulus-Festus, p. 73, 370). 
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as hospes ‘ Eevo-S0xos, the friendly significance of which is self-evident, subsequently 4 
acquired the senses of (2) ‘guest’ and (3) ‘stranger? why not reckon with the § 
possibility that Zostzs meant (1) *‘guest-or-host-,’? (2) ‘stranger,’ (3) ‘enemy,—(2) and § 


(3) being, by the Roman testimony cited, actual definitions in their historic order of 
usage. 

The verb hostit, redhostit ‘requites, which Festus (/. c.) defines by ‘aequat, 
seems to me to furnish the clearest sort of attestation for (1) ‘ guest-or-host.’ 
cuest-gift was an exchange of objects of equal worth (cf. R. M. Meyer, cited 


in Schrader, of. cet. p. 272), and Aostzre means in our modern phrase ‘to give one as § 


The | 








1 {I shall shortly publish in Alodern Language 
Notes an explanation of the phonetic relations of 
hostis and tévFos. Not until this occurred to me did 
I think that the equation of é- with 4-s in these words 
was any proof of their identity, but if we start with 
a preposition-adverb eghos ‘extra’ (Brugmann 
writes eghs, Gr. Gram.* § 79, 5, but the g/ seems 
due to the now discarded belief that O. B. zz belonged 
here), then Aostzs is from *(e)ghos-st’s ‘extra-stans’ 


(on the suffix -stzs see Class. Rev. xx. 255, 6) and 
€€vFos from *(e)gh(0)s-enwos ‘extra-inhabitans’ (-enwos 
from e ‘in’ + wos: the root wes ‘to dwell’). This) 
explanation requires some readjustment of the follow- , 
ing numerical arrangement of the senses of Aostis-| 


doubt not correctly, that Aost7s was by some in 
‘hospes ’). 


* Servius in his note on Aen. 4, 424, states, of J ‘’ 
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good as he sends.’ 


29 


Note the following interesting context in Plautus (Aszz. 


371 5g.): | 
pugno malam si tibi percussero, .. . caueto ne succenseas. ... :: patitor 
tu item, quom ego te referiam,... quin promitto, inquam, hostire contra ut 
merueris. 


Here hosttre means ‘to give you blow for blow,’ if we interpret, as we ought, 
in the light of vs. 172: 


par pari datum hostimentumst, opera pro pecunia. 


A further instance in the Hectoris Lutris of Ennius (Ribbeck, Scaen. Rom. 
Poes® 1, 39, 149): 


quae (sc. convicia) mea comminus machaera atque hasta hostibit manu. 


It was from contexts like these that the definition of ostire by ‘ferire’ was 
derived: cf. Festus (p. 73) hostia dicta est ab eo, quod est hostire ferire. 

It remains to draw the corollary that /ostza was originally the animal sacrificed 
at the reception of a stranger-guest (Latine, cena hospitalis, adventicia): cf. for the 
custom //. 6, 174, évvijwap Ecivioce kai évvéa Bods iépevaer. 

In the Vedic ritual, also, the killing of a cow (often only a ceremonial killing) 
was of the utmost importance in the ceremony of the reception of a guest (cf. the 
references in the index to Oldenberg’s translation of the Grhya-Sitras, Sacred 
Books of the East, 30, 306). 
correlation (ritual and semantic) with ostire as explained above, as well as the 
sense given to /ostza, seem to me to prove that the institution of guest-friendship 
may well antedate the separate establishment of the Greek and Roman civi- 
lizations. 

[Because of Aostus, which he defines by ‘ Niessnutzen,... Ertrag, Walde 
defines Aostive as ‘vergelten... 


The usage of £e/vioce in this passage and its easy 


also eintragen, and refers it to the root ghas 
‘to eat.’ 

That the meaning is ‘ yield’ is clear, for Varro explains (2.2. I, 24, 3), hostum 
vocant quod ex uno facto olei reficitur: factum dicunt quod uno tempore con- 
ficiunt, which points to ‘pressum, quod premitur’ rather than to ‘ Niessnutzen,’ if I 
Why Walde, of all scholars, should want to define “ostus 
by what amounts to ‘quod editur’ I cannot see, for he has contributed no little 
material from which to extract a base ghe(y)-s- ‘ferire, though he stops short of 
firmly drawing the ultimate inference from his material (see K.Z. 34, 488 s@.). 


divine what that means. 


No, hostus is ‘quod feritur, unless with them of old time it is ‘ quod hauritur,’ and 
if ‘quod feritur’ seems vague it is very easy to note Eng. strzke ‘the yield of 
a single drawing off from a sugar kettle’ (see Cent. Dict., s.v. strike, n. 9); and 
if this oversea example is not persuasive enough, Swiss axkenschlag, schmalzschlag 
‘sp viel butter als man auf einmal macht’ (Grimm’s lWoert., s.v. schlag, V, 9b) 
oght to be. That beside ghé(y)-s a doublet §ho(w)-s is to be recognized seems 


to me clear (cf. Thurneysen’s definition of auriztur in K.Z. 28,158), and ostus may 


j 
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well be rustic for faustus. Here belongs dehdrit ‘skims off, as well as hostortum 
‘strickle, strike.’ ! 

If hostorium ‘strickle’ were earlier of record I should be more inclined to accept 
the glossic definition of ostire by ‘aequare, but at any rate it seems that Aostzt 
‘ferit, aequat,’ whether as suggested above from “ostzs ‘ guest-friend,’ or from some 
lost word meaning ‘strickle,’ or the like, is a denominative of secondary develop- 
ment in Latin. Like ostit ‘aequat’ we may explain dehorit ‘skims off’ as 
implying the use of a strickle. 

The assumption of a base gh€(y)-s- ‘ ferire’ enables us also to account for the 
Latin compound verb suggi/lat ‘beats’ (from *ghis-/a in composition), and for 
glossic Aarit ‘ferit, as also for arena ‘sand’=‘quod frangitur,’ z/um ‘bit, 


particle.’] 
EDWIN W. FAY. 


Austin, Texas. 


1 I find myself completely nonplussed by Walde’s Volksetym. 44).’ So far as Priscian and the glosses 
entry under 4ostorzum, ‘streichholz (spat): volks- tell us, the Aostorium was a ‘strickle’ (= ‘streich- 
etymologische Umgestaltung von wstorium (: uro), holz’), but Walde’s explanation suits a ‘ friction 
wie ustulare ‘‘als Opfer darbringen und verbrennen”’ match’ (=‘ ziindhdlzchen, streichholz’). 
spater nach hostia zu hostilare gemacht wurde (Keller, 


Without discussing the probability of Professor Fay’s ingenious combinations 
for culpa (supra p. 14) it may be pointed out that it would be a strange freak 
of chance if z//am dicam in Cicero /c. did not point to /andicam. : 

Upon the etymology of uwztrum ‘glass’ (p. 22) it may be observed that the 
short z is not accounted for. The quantity of the z in wztrum ‘woad’ is unknown. 


Ep. C. @. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE GREEK COMIC 
FRAGMENTS. 


(Continued from THE CLASSICAL REVIEW, Vol. XJII. p. 428.) 


CRATINUS. 
138 tives ad movTov KatéXova avpar ; védhos ovpavioy TOS opapat. 
@s av “adXov Tois mndadiots 17) vads Hua trevOapy?. 


Crates 17 ovd’ é& ayopas ovdé Taxwvas tromnaoucO’ ovS’ adXrGVTAS. 


Are not the editors rather too easy-going, when they admit on the authority 
of Hephaestion these spondaic endings? In the second passage nothing is easier 
than to invert the order of a\Aavtas and tTaxwvas, reading ovT’ addAavTas Tromncope?” 
ovTe Taxwvas, for ovTe ... ovTe seem also required. Cratinus is not quite so easily 
corrected, but one may perhaps suppose that he really wrote something like 7 vats 
nuwv ws weapyn padrov Tois myndarioo If it were not for the poetical 
character of line I (arovrov, avpat, op@uar), we should doubt whether we ought not to 
write iva for ws, but it may be right, though obviously the first and second lines 
have no immediate connexion. The spondaic ending is made even less probable 
than it would otherwise be by the fact of the fifth and sixth feet also being 
spondees. 


240 Read ériatérny or érixtetov for tixterov. 


CRATES. 
15 @AX’ avTibes ToL ey@ yap K.T.r. 
The crasis of ro. and éy@ in spite of the pause between them seems unlikely, 
nor is rot much in place with the imperative. Perhaps we should read rod’. 


PHERECRATES. 


10 €lTa pos TovTOLoLY HAOUY OpOpLat Ta oLTLA, 
@aTe THY KOuNV UTNxEiv Ouyyavovaay Tas mUAAaS. 
Ouyyavewv does not take an accusative, and Kock—whose conjectures are often 
most extravagant—would read wepiayouvodv. By the slight change to tis cwpns 
(or possibly rs wvAns) we can get all that we want. 
Fragments 67 and 68 appear continuous and should be put-together. 








H. RICHARDS 


EvuPOLIS. © 


90 ov yap wa THY Mapabeue Thy Eunv mayny K.T.X. 

The rather curious phrase tv éunv waynv has been doubted and vikny tv 
éunv suggested. But Plut. Jor. 496 F is closely parallel and confirms the original 
reading: ov émeide THY Ladapiva NeoxAhs tHv Oeprotoxréovs ovde tov Kvpvpée- 


Sovta MidAtiadns tov Kiuevos. 


357. 8 py hOovet? Stay Tis Hu@v povatkh yaipyn véwr. 
For véwy, which is certainly wrong, Kock suggests Evywy. I would propose 
mow Or towv, possibly but not necessarily reading also wovovenv. Cf. Phaedo 


61 A povatKny trovecy twice over. 
In line 6 of this fragment I incline to think t@ o@ Aoye right, but this must 


be considered in another place. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


294. 3 THs Tacw avOpwroow Eipnyns dirs 
TLaTH TPOHOS, TAMA, TUVEPYOS, ETiTpOTTOS, 
Ouyatnp, adergy, TavTa TavT’ EypiTO mot. 
éypito is certainly wrong, but there is little use in proposing evyovro (rather 
nvxovto) as Kock does, as though the two words were likely to be confused, to say 
nothing of the fact that nvyovro does not even give good sense (z.e. evxXowevold por 
mTavtTa TavTa me EXeyov Kock). The meaning of course must be that they called 
her by these names, and this strongly suggests e/pynro, though it does not seem 


certain. 
488 év 6€ cot paca, 
00@ TA KATW KpEiTTW ‘oTiv MV O Zevs EXEL. 
The speaker goes on to show by one instance how true this is. Surely 


the poet wrote évi, not év. 


678 odXa ToLavTi Kai ToLavTi Kai Sedp0 oXNmaTicavTas. 

Herwerden (Collectanea ctc., 1903), citing Blaydes’ violent correction 
T. T. oxypata devpt KaKkeloe oynuaticayta, proposes himself to read «a 
(xai €6’) érepa. I should rather think that the line is quite right and that it 
was followed by something which gave the antithesis to éedpo, e.g. caxeloe wan ad, 


PLATO. 
> a ¥ . } 
QI evn for eve seems to me likely. 
187 Kaito. Témpaye TOY TpoTTMY pev ata, 1 


auTov O€ Kal TOY oTLypaTeY avak.a: 
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In these well known lines on Hyperbolus’ ostracism tpoa@v, as Kock argues, 
can hardly be right. There is no possible antithesis of tpom@v and avtod. What 


yeas ie ee Bi — 
2) seat 





f is right for a man is right for his character. Kock would read mporépwy, but that is 

5 rather remote from the word tpomwyv. I should suggest the much more obvious 
nv : Tommy, understanding that ostracism was a right enough sentence to pass in 
al - the agora, but not on Hyperbolus. 
“- @ In fragment 7 of Diocles 

' kal dua TeTpnuéevov aOédyeTaL TUTTOV 

is not Tv7wy another blunder for the same word, to7rap ? 

se of 
do AMEIPSIAS. 

. 9 Lwxpates, avdpav BérticT’ orLyov, ToAN@Y Oé paTraLoTab’, KES K.T.A. 
ust | , , , : 

Anything about Socrates is so interesting that perhaps I may be allowed 
to urge the adoption of Dobree’s oXiy@ and zwoAA@, which to my mind are clearly 
right. If the speaker says that Socrates is ‘best of (a) few men,’ he must mean 

either that S. is the best of his own small following, the Socratic school, or that he 
a is ‘best of few’ absolutely, ze. worse than most men. The latter sense is most 
| unlikely, the former somewhat pointless. Dobree’s parallel from Xen. Mem. 1.6. 11 
. ® Lwoxpates, éyw tor Sixaiov ce vouitw, sopov dé odd omwatiody is very close, 
her | and the datives make excellent sense: ‘you may be morally a trifle better 
wel than most men, but you are certainly much more foolish and useless.’ 
Loe 
led f CALLIAS. 
em 
E 21 There is no need to assume with Kock and Herwerden that e in érvos 
| is lengthened contrary to comic practice. There must in any case have been 
| | something preceding it, and this may quite well have ended with a short syllable. 
rely : THEOPOMPUS. 
ie ’ »> ©  \ ~ / , y 
Re 59 aN’ 7 perv EvdceiOuia cvyyvwpny exer 
: UTO TOV YUVALKOV OvVTa KaTAaTANHE THY TEXVND. 
tion & Kock with his usual boldness would read v. tr. y. rota KatarrAnE yevouévn, 
Kae nor does Herwerden demur. I agree with him that guzd sit caramdn€& rhv téyxvnvy 
t it & nemo facile dixerit, but that does not justify so extravagant a change of text. 
av, ¥ Here again, as in Pherecrates 10 above, the slightest of changes will give us 


quite as fair a sense as we can demand in a mere fragment. Read 79 réyvn, 
governed by avyyvwunv exer, which may either have its common meaning or 
signify has a fellow-feeling with. 

POLYZELUS. 





3 For tair’ éort tpia Onpapévovs (Kock with Meineke ravti ta rtpia) 
TaUT Hv Ta Tpia may be suggested. 
NO, I. VOL. I. D 








H. RICHARDS 


EUPOLIS. © 


90 ov yap pa THY Mapabauvi Thy Eunv mayny K.T.X. 

The rather curious phrase tv éunv waynv has been doubted and vixny typ 
éunv suggested. But Plut. J7or. 496 F is closely parallel and confirms the original 
reading : ovx émeide tiv Ladapiva Neoxdrjs tTHhv Oewiotoxr€ovs ovdé Tov Evpupe- 


dovta Mirrtiadns tov Kivevos. 


357. 8 pr bOovet? Otav Tis Hu@Y movatKh yaipy véwr. 

For véwv, which is certainly wrong, Kock suggests Evywy. I would propose 
mowwv or towv, possibly but not necessarily reading also povawxnv. Cf. Phaedo 
61 A fovatKny trovety twice over. 

In line 6 of this fragment I incline to think t@ o@ oy right, but this must 
be considered in another place. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


2904. 3 THs Tacw avOpwrotoy Eipnyns dirns 
TLaTH Tpopos, TAaula, aUVEPYoS, ETiTpOTOS, 
Guyatnp, aden), Tavta TavT’ éxpHTo pot. 
éypijto is certainly wrong, but there is little use in proposing evxovro (rather 
nvxyovto) as Kock does, as though the two words were likely to be confused, to say 
nothing of the fact that nvyovro does not even give good sense (Ze. evxXowevod por 
TavTa TavTa me EXeyov Kock). The meaning of course must be that they called 
her by these names, and this strongly suggests eipnro, though it does not seem 
certain. 


488 év O€ cot dpdcw, 
00@ TA KATW KpEiTTW ‘oTiv MV O Zevs EXEL. 
The speaker goes on to show by one instance how true this is. Surely 
the poet wrote evi, sir €v. 


678 qodXa TolavTi Kal ToLlavTi Kai Sedpo CXNMaTiCaVTas. 


Herwerden (Collectanea ctc., 1903), citing Blaydes’ violent correction 
7. T. oxnpata sevpi KaKeloe oynuaticavta, proposes himself to read «ad’ 
(cai €@’) érepa. I should rather think that the line is quite right and that it 
was followed by something which gave the antithesis to éedpo, e.g. naxeioe pan’ ad, 


PLATO. 
QI évy for éve seems to me likely. 


8 , / A / \ 4 
IS7 KQLTOL TETTPAYE TWY TPOTTMY MEV ASLA, 
e A \ 4 a , . , 
avuTtov € Kal TOV OTLypaTwV avakla: 


, ¢/ ) ¢ 
ov yap ToLovTwY Eiver’ OoTpay’ NUPEOn. 
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In these well known lines on Hyperbolus’ ostracism tporwyv, as Kock argues, 
can hardly be right. There is no possible antithesis of tpowwy and avtod. What 
is right for a man is right for his character. Kock would read mportépwy, but that is 
rather remote from the word tpor@yv. I should suggest the much more obvious 
roT@y, understanding that ostracism was a right enough sentence to pass in 
the agora, but not on Hyperbolus. 

In fragment 7 of Diocles 


\ \ / > 4 4 
Kai dia TeTpnuevav AbédyeTaL TUTTMOV 


is not tU7wy another blunder for the same word, romp ? 


AMEIPSIAS. 


9 axpartes, avdpav Bértict’ oriywv, ToANaY 56 waTaLoTal’, HKELS K.T.D. 

Anything about Socrates is so interesting that perhaps I may be allowed 
to urge the adoption of Dobree’s oXiy@ and woAA@, which to my mind are clearly 
right. If the speaker says that Socrates is ‘best of (a) few men, he must mean 
either that S. is the best of his own small following, the Socratic school, or that he 
is ‘best of few’ absolutely, ze. worse than most men. The latter sense is most 
unlikely, the former somewhat pointless. Dobree’s parallel from Xen. Mem. 1.6. 11 
® Ywxpates, éy@ To. Sixavov ce vopifw, cohov Sé ovd omwatiody is very close, 
and the datives make excellent sense: ‘you may be morally a trifle better 
than most men, but you are certainly much more foolish and useless.’ 


CALLIAS. 


21 There is no need to assume with Kock and Herwerden that ¢ in érvos 
is lengthened contrary to comic practice. There must in any case have been 
something preceding it, and this may quite well have ended with a short syllable. 


THEOPOMPUS. 


59 aNN’ 7 wey EideiOuia ovyyvepny exer 
UTO TMV YUVALKOV OvTa KaTAaTTANE THY TEXVND. 

Kock with his usual boldness would read &. 7. y. roTa KatarrAnE yevouévn, 
nor does Herwerden demur. I agree with him that guzd szt catamrn€E thy téxvnv 
nemo factle dixertt, but that does not justify so extravagant a change of text. 
Here again, as in Pherecrates 10 above, the slightest of changes will give us 
quite as fair a sense as we can demand in a mere fragment. Read rH réyvn, 
governed by ovyyvapnv éxet, which may either have its common meaning or 
signify has a fellow-feeling with. 

POLYZELUS. 
3 For ratr’ gots tpia @npayévovs (Kock with Meineke ravri ta rtpia) 


TavT Hv Ta Tpia may be suggested. 
NO. I. VOL. I. D 











H. RICHARDS 


DEMETRIUS. 
1.4 Perhaps péyas <te> xal | Aaprpos. 
ANTIPHANES. 


20 xKpéas Sé Tivos Hdvot’ av EcBios ; B. tivos ; 
> > / ~ , \ 
els EVTEAELAV. TOV TPOBaTwYV meV K.T.D. 
Since we should expect «péa rather than xpéas and eis evTéXevay is strange as 
an answer to tivos, I suggest 
/ > = , = > / / 
«pea & Hotot’ av éaOiots Tivos 
eis evTédXecay ; B. tov mpoBaTwv peév K.T.X. 


40.4 Insert perhaps something like «ai tpudd. 


44 Something may be missing between lines 4 and 5, and gopet altered 
from dopetv. 


52. 15 Tovpraduy need not be called in question. Just as in 12 and 13 the 
two opposites of wine and water were mentioned, so here sweet-smelling things and 


the reverse. 


147.7 ovtws éo8 dyiov TavTEeAX@s TO Onpior. 
Perhaps #8 éoriv. It would be an unusual use of dc, but cf. Soph. £7. 941 
964; Eur. Jon. 1546. 


161.9 Kopicas & éFéBarev <evOds> oixade? 


190. 4 Wowixidns dé Tavpéas O 0 hirtaTos, 
avdpes mara oxropayot ToLvovToL TiVES, 
olor KataBpoxGivew ev ayopa Ta Tewayn, 
opa@vTes €€€OvnoKOY ETl TO TPaymaTt. 

The editors and others have made attempts on the second line, so as to reduce 
it to something like decent versification. But their labour is thrown away. It 
never was verse at all. It is nothing but a commentator’s prose note, first telling 
us who and what Phoenicides and Taureas were (of which he knew probably no 
more than Antiphanes indicates), and then writing tovodroi tives to explain ofo. 
Kock may read rodv travtav owodayicratot, but dda tells its own tale. 

Two or three similar adscripts that have found their way into the text may be 
noticed. Nicostratus 10. 4 was pointed out by Dindorf and is bracketed by Kock. 
Cratinus Junior I. 5 was recognised as an adscript by Dobree, and Eu ulus 107. 19 
is plainly Athenaeus, as Kock says. We read in Eubulus 11g. 5 foll. 

ov haci tote KANOEévT’ Eri Setmrvov mpos dirov Tivos, 
ELTOVTOS AVTW TOV irov, omnvix’ av 
ELKOTL TOOMY [LETPOUYTL TO TTOLYELOY 7, 


KEL, K.T.X. 
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Scholars, including Porson, have gravely tried to bring this into order, but 
mpos . . . Tov Pidov is a mere insertion, the removal of which sets everything right 
at once. #xew depends a little loosely on «An@évta, and that is the reason why 
elmovtos . . . didXov was put in, just as mpos dirov tives is another explanatory 
sloss on xAnGévtra. But pos betrays its origin, for no comic poet of this date 
would have thought of using pos for to, a construction confined to serious 
poetry. In the lines ascribed to Philemon (109) 

orav EevicOhs €v troder pos TOV Pirov K.T.X. 
it is likely enough that rod ¢/Aov or something similar should be read, but this is 
only a further proof that they are not really his. The misuse of mwpds belongs to 
later Greek. The form of the same story in Menander 364 
ds, KANOEIs TroTeE 

els Eotiacww SwdexaTrobos, 6pOptos 

Tpos THY TEAHVYV ETPEYE K.T.X. 
tends to support the omission of mwpos ... Tod didrov here. x«AnOeis dwdexatrodos is 
exactly parallel to eAnBévra . . . omnvik’ av xK.T.X. 


Probably the same account may be given of the first line in Philemon 102 
(whether the lines are his or not). 


A / 
I wmpoceote O€ TM TEVNTL ATTLOTIA 


4 TOV yap TeVnTwY TiaTLY OVK EXEL NOYOS. 
As though any one would have written line 4 to come close upon line 1! 
I is a prose version of 4, and we need not trouble about the elision of « in the dative 
or anything else. There must however have been a line or lines in which the 
mévns Was mentioned, since otherwise tadpyn in 2 would have no subject. 
But possibly 102 is a combination of two fragments, and then the case of 


mpoceote amiatia is different. 


196.13 mas yap yévolT’ av, @ WdaTep, .. . 
PHTWP Apwvos, iv “LN AW Tpis Trapavopwn ; 
Assuming with Kock that there is a hiatus of two feet in the first line, 
I would suggest 
la \ / s ¥ 9 / e / \ 
TWS Yap YEVOLT AV, W TATED, pPHTWP<_TOTE > 
APWVOS, IV ANG YE KN Tpis Tapavopmwr ; 
and in the hiatus o1 the next two lines 
\ \ > ~ ,7 > / 
Kal pny axpiBas wmounv éyvwKevat 
To pnOév .. . adra bn réEve 
2 ° / > 
we may very plausibly insert olov éotuv. 
202. 14 amaipovaat dé wiKpov, ov Tod, 
Tov pnt éxeioe pnte Sevpo TrayTEdos, 


e > / ad 
OUTWS avEeppliTiCov WOTE K.T.X. 
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If there were an infinitive with tod, it would no doubt be right enough so to 
express the mind of the doves not to go decidedly one way or the other. But can 
an infinitive be thus left for the reader or hearer to supply, and the article rod 
remain alone? I hardly think so, and therefore venture to suggest ro. (Cf. 
(L. and S. s.v. dedp0) Ar. Av. 426 wavTa Kai To THde Kal TO Keioe Kal TO Sedpo: 
Eur. Phoen. 266 dupa travtaxn dSvoictéov nakeioe Kal TO Sedpo: 2b. 315 éxeioe Kal 
To Sedpo treptXopevouca. 

264 pn Oupaciy TO o@ua Aaptrpuvery Oére, 

Epryois 6€ KaSapois Kal TpoTrots THY Kapdiar. 
A very suspicious fragment. ypowpaciv, prypacw, Bapyacw have been 


suggested for dupaow. I may add viypaciw. N would fall out easily after H. 
viata occurs in another comic fragment (Dromon 2). | 


278 avodpos 8 éveyxety atvyiav opOod tpomTrov. 
6p06 tpomw Grotius. The accusative would be a slighter change and, I 


think, equally good Greek, though less common. 
H. RICHARDS. 


(To be continued.) 











THE DIGAMMA, KOPPA, AND SAMPI AS NUMERALS 
IN GREEK. 


IT is universally held and in all classical Greek Grammars taught that 
in their numeral system, the ancient Greeks denoted the figure for 6 by the 
digamma or vau, that for 90 by the 4oppa, and that for g00 by the sampi or sanpt. 
On a closer examination, however, this doctrine proves erroneous and requires 
correction. 

To begin with, we know that the Greeks of the classical period used the 
fisures Tl for 6, FAAAA for 90, and TH(or Al)HHHH for 900. As a matter of 
fact, the symbols F and ? were never counted among the Greek numerals, evidently 
because they had become extinct long before Eucleidian times (403 B.C.), and so 
had found no place, even as letters, in the Eucleidian or new Attic alphabet. As 
to the numeral system which used [E (also [], later ¢) for 6,and ? (later 4 or q) 
for 90, then ™ (also 7, later 3) for goo, it sprang up in Alexandrian times—in 
the first half of the third century B.c.—probably in Alexandria itself (Meisterhans ° 
11, note 41; see also T. M. Thompson, Palacography p. 104)—whence it seems to 
have worked its way into the other Greek centres, Athens adopting it about the 
middle of the first century B.C. (Meisterhans® 11, 6). 

This Alexandrian system of numerals was decimal and had, as is well known, 
27 symbols or figures accented and arranged in three parallel columns, the first 
column denoting the units, the second the tenths, and the third the hundreds, viz. : 


A = | I = 10 P = 100 
B = 2 K = 20 > = 200 
y = 3 A = 30 7 = 300 
A = 4 M = 40 T = 400 
E = § N = 50 D = 500 
c or [|] = 6 E == 60 X = 600 
Z = 7 O = 70 a = 700 
H = § II = 80 ) = 800 
@(orO) = 9 ? = 90 m(orT) = 900 


,A = 1000, ,B = 2000, ,I° = 3000, and soon. 
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Let us now see whether the traditional doctrine still obtaining is correct 
which says that c (for 6), 9 (for 90), and ™ (cap7i, for 900) are identical with 
the archaic letters F, P?, and ¢ or =, We know that these /efters, the supposed 
prototypes of the Alexandrian figures C ([]), 9, ™ (J), became extinct several 
centuries before the appearance of the above Alexandrian or decimal system 
which contained the above 27 symbols. In particular we know that the old 
koppa (?) was a dead letter in classical antiquity (A. Gercke, Adrzss 85, 92, 
Brugmann Greek Grammar® 38), whereas the ody was merely an ancient Doric 
name for ciyua, Hdt. 1.139: TwvTd ypappa TO Awptées ev o AV Kadéovot, "lwves dé 
giyuwa. Sotoo Athen. 11. 37 (p. 467 A): To 8 cav avti Tod ciypa eipnKaci— 
Kai Tovs immous Ttovs TO C éyKeXapaypévoy EXovTas cap dhopas Kadovow. SO 
further 10. 81 (p. 454); then Schol. in Ar. Wud. 23 and 122, Suid. sv. cap- 
dopas: eldos tarmou éyxexapayuévov TO C onueiov: of S€ Awpieis TO C cap 
A€éyova tv. 

In these circumstances it may be worth our while to investigate the subject for 
the benefit of our younger Greek scholars, who meet the above symbols as numerals 
in their Greek grammar. 

Three serious difficulties are raised by the time-honoured belief that the 
archaic or pre-Eucleidian letters ? (xom7a), F (di’yaupa) and ¢ (cav) reappeared 
in Alexandrian times as numerals or figures: (1) by the intrinsic improbability 
that the Alexandrian Greeks, after inventing a host of grammatical, musical, and 
other signs, were at a loss concerning the three numeral symbols in question ; (2) 
by the difficulty of realizing how the signs ? F 2, which, in old Attic times, never 
had acted as numeral ciphers but only as phonetic symbols or letters, should, many 
centuries after, be revived in Alexandria as figures, that is in a function totally 
different from that which they originally had; and (3) by the difficulty of 
accounting for the alphabetic A/ace of the said symbols in the Alexandrian numeral 
system. It looks certainly odd how the primordial /etter koppa (7 ) should, after 
it became extinct before the sixth century B.C., reappear, three centuries after, in 
Alexandria and that as a figure, taking the eighteenth place in the Alexandrian and 
Byzantine numeral alphabet of the 27 symbols. True, the original shape of the 
figure, ?, its place after T], and its name ‘ koppa,’ prima facie seem to leave no 
reasonable doubt as to its identity with the Latin Q,! and to its descent or revival 
from the primordial ? («oz7a, the Phenician Qoph); but both the shape and the 
arithmetic value of the Alexandrian symbol 9? (later diffentiated to q and q) for 
90 prove it to be simply an I (iota) carrying on the top the letter © or © (theta), 
which was then often written without the central dot or horizontal stroke 
(Larfeld Gr. Epigr. pp. 533 f.). Now weshould recollect here that in their system of 
multiplication the ancient (Alexandrian) Greeks used to write the multiplicator 
above or upon the multiplicand, thus: M for Sis (8") wvpra (u’), that is 2 x 10,000 = 
20,000; M for éxatovrdxis (p’) jdpia that is 100X 10,000=1,000,000 (whence 


1 Compare Quint. 1. 4. 9: koppa apud Graecos nunc tantum in numero manet. 
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Koraes coined the modern Greek term 70 éxatoupupiov for a ‘ million’). On 
this system, then, 9 or ? means evaxis déxa (9 X 10), that is évevnxovta (90). 

Regarding the old digamma, considered in its Alexandrian function as a 
figure, the error is no less striking. For we know that the digamma F had from 
the outset the shape of two gammas [T[, one placed upon the other (F) and that, 
like the °, it never had a place in the Eucleidian or (new) Attic alphabet, neither 
as a letter nor as a numeral. On the other hand, its supposed Alexandrian 
progeny or substitute had the shape of C or [|], thus forming two reverted gammas 
either joined one upon the other: £ or intertwisted []. Now as one gamma 
(r) has the arithmetic value of ‘three’ (3), two gammas naturally equal two threes 
or a sex ([=3, C or [] =6); from which we realize that this numerical symbol 
(C or []) has nothing in common with the ancient digamma(Ff). Indeed, even the 
name points to a different origin. For while the ancient digamma (F) was so 
called from its shape as a double gamma (Ff), the numeral symbol C or [] went 
by the name éviéonuov (apparently sometimes also yapu(m)éF), its name otiypa 
(formed after ciyua) having arisen in late Byzantine times—after the seventh 
century A.D.—from its shape ¢ which then resembled the ligature ¢ (for o7), then 
generally current in the MSS.! 

Still more curious is the history of the samdbz (3=900). Its original or 
Alexandrian shape was ™, a form which gave rise to its tracing back to the 
Phenician letter sizz (T). This outward resemblance, however, is accidental, as 
accidental as was the resemblance of ? to the primordial koppa. And this accidental 
character appears both from its zame as well as from its functzon, seeing that the Greek 
sampi or sanpz is not called civ from ‘ shin,’ and that the Phenician numeral system 
cannot be brought into line with that of the Greeks (P. Schroder, Dze Phon. Sprache, 
table C). Indeed the Greek name capi or capumei which is supposed to 
come from cav+i(7e?) is a play of imagination, seeing that cavy+i would have 
produced ody or ori, just as o+7 produced otiypa (after siya). As a matter 
of fact, the numeral symbol ™ is a genuine Greek invention: it is a triple Zau (TTT) 
or a fz (fT) with a middle (central) leg, as Galen himself says (xvii. I. 525 Kiihn): 
6 Tov TI yapaxtnp Exwr opbiav péony ypaypyy, ws Eviot ypadovar Tov THY évaxociwy 
yapaxtnpa. Now a capital ‘tT with a middle perpendicular stroke’ naturally forms 
atriple Zau (tr), which threefold T in the cursive hand had its side strokes curved. 
Accordingly the symbol ™ assumed the rounded shape T and this again gradually— 
since Byzantine times—became 9, that is a backward slanting TT, then called zrapa- 
Kviopa (not cam? !), that is a wapaxXivoy yévynua, a slanting letter. Schol. in Dzox 
Thr. p. 496, 5 (ed. Hilgard): ypdupata 8 cai Ta mapa Xadédalors kai AiyuTrtious Kai 


1 The above curious facts—the formation of °? their despair, to have recourse to the revival of the 


from | and O, and of CE or ] from [[—makes then obsolete or rather long extinct H, and that they 
me sceptical about the view generally held that, in _ transformed it from a previous rough breathing (H =h) 
their palmiest days, the Athenians, being incapable into a future letter (H=7). Compare on this subject 
of inventing a special phonetic symbol for the letter my Hzst. Greek Grammar, p. 531. 


eta (A or H), or to evolve G out of El, decided, in 
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Tia €tepa, TO Siyaypa Kai TO KOTTAa Kal TO KaXovpevov Trapakviopa. So too 
Cramer’s Az. Gr. iv. p. 325, 33. It seems, then, that, as the symbol 3 looked like 
a (slanting) TT, it was named, in late Byzantine times (after the thirteenth century) 
capri, apparently from @|o dy wi, that is a ‘ T]-like’ letter (Thompson /c.). Be this 

as it may, the term sampz, whether it came from cav+qi or from @lo ay mi, isa | 
worthless coinage of the Middle Ages and should disappear from our Greek 


grammars, making room for the proper term zrapaxvioua. 
A. N. JANNARIS. 
Canea, Crete. 
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THE SAYINGS OF SIMONIDES. 


In Grenfell and Hunt’s AHzbeh Papyrz, Vol. I, recently published, there is an 
interesting but obscure fragment, composed of sayings apparently ascribed to the 
famous poet. I submit two or three suggestions on them. 

S. said he was economical (fevdwr0os), because warrov ayPotTo Tois avnrwpEvots 
i) TOs TEptovaty. Some verb like #do0:To has been omitted in the last part of the 
sentence. 

Lines 20-29 run yaderrov [8 eivac] TO wn yphaOat Tots av[Tod.]... LKous aAAG 
Tois GAXoTpLots. TO OE dvaXwOev OrXLyou pev ELANTTAL, TpOTaVaNricoKeTat 5é TO OuTAACLOV 
v0 det EXxeww Tas Yydouvs. Kal To Tap’ avTtov SavelSecOar Stay TH avayKaia Kal 
duaikh Tpodhn xenonta, worep Ta Soa awry. It is difficult to think of any 
substantive or substantivalised adjective that can be represented by... cxots. (The 
letters cxo are not quite certain.) Perhaps the word was an adverb in as or txas. 
The last sentence is translated by G.-and H. ‘A man borrowed his own money when 
he used only necessary and natural food as the animals do. This is however 
impossible, for 6tav ypriontat can only mean after using, not at the time of using.’ 
I incline to think this saying should be put after rofs ddXoTpiows, so that the 
construction becomes «al 7d map’ aitod dave(fer Oar (yaderoy evar) : or is it possible 
to carry on the force of yaXerov eivat without a transposition? The intervening 
words are translated by G. and H. ‘Expenditure is reckoned of slight account, and 
twice as much is spent again ; so one should draw back the counters (?). It would 
be hard to parallel such a sense of oAdyou elAnmrac, and 7. To dSimAaovopr certainly 
points to éAdyov, not oArA’youv. But I do not understand ro avaXwév any more than 
I do 610 ... Wdovs, and I rather conjecture it to be a mistake—due to mpocava- 
Aicxerac—for another word, such as 1d davercbév, TO AnPOev, referring to Tots 
arrotpios. It is also surprising that this saying should be in oratio recta, espe- 
cially if it is in its right place. The infinitives e(AjhOat, rpocavarioxer Oat, deiv 


would be an easy correction. 
H. RICHARDS. 


' Is it not equally impossible to take od Se? abrobs =p. 47) as meaning ‘they ought not to be regarded as 
otre WaAras obre @dovs Oewpeiv (Hippias(?) fragment, harpers’? Can @ewp@ have such a sense? 









VERB FORMS IN PLAVTVS. 


THIS account of the verb forms in Plautus proceeds in the same direction 





as my earlier papers on noun, adjectival, and adverbial forms (Classical Review, 
July, December, 1902, July, 1903). I feel strongly that something is needed 
on Plautine forms that shall be more complete and accurate than anything 







that yet exists. The statements that one meets with, that this or that form 





is “common,” or “regular,” in Plautus, are frequently misleading, or even incorrect, 
and are usually unsatisfying. I do not think it is of much import whether 
a word occurs fifty times or fifty-five, but it often is important to know whether 







it occurs fifty times, or five, or once, or not at all. 





As my examination has advanced, I have gained an increasing respect — 





for manuscript tradition, a growing belief that the irregularities are, after all, 
in a certain sense regular. The whole system of inflexion—and, I suspect, 


of syntax also and of versification—was less fixed and stable in Plautus’ time yr 
than it became later, and yet we cannot deny the reign of law therein to a 

large extent. I look, therefore, upon the long lists of variations to be noted in u 
S§ 45, 46, 58 vi. as indicative, not of the carelessness of the copyists, but | it 


rather of the real state of the language as Plautus knew it and used it. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


§ 1.—Second Person Singular, Passive. 


-ve at vs. or colon end ;' . 48 

-ve before consonants j , ' . ow 

-ve before vowels ’ . : . 63 
Total . , . . 205 
Neue gives only about 170, and lists veudrtérets, Men. 256, as_ present | 
passive, instead of future perfect active. ‘ 
-ris atvs.orcolonend . , ; ' 8 : 
-vzs elsewhere, not required by metre. . 13 (a) : 
-vis, accented, before consonants. ’ 4 (0) 3 

-vis before vowels __.. 4 (c) 
Total . : : . 29 


: 
trochaic septenarius. Five show -vzs standing in the weak part of the third 


foot of an iambic senarius—that is, just before the main caesura; but 
probably no significance is to be attached to the fact. Two prevent a 





Among those marked (a), note Am. 344, méenttris ninc, at the end of a 
7 
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erse from ending with two iambi (Curc. 200, Mil. 505). The other five occur 
n various other places in the verse, and seem to show no points in common. 


Those marked (4) are :— 


As. 611, mtnttar¢s mtht, iamb. septen. 
2 3 4 
Capt. 963, mdnuztarts mzht, troch. septen. 
6 7 8 


‘tion 
ew, Ps. 237, praeudrtarts quam, anap. septen. 
>ded - . 
a Trin. prol. 1, fzingaris tudm, iamb. sen. 
hing 4 5 6 
orm Those marked (c) are :— 
rect, Am. 369, mentirts éttam, troch. septen. 
’ 
ther — 


Mil. 1171, réueredrts ét, troch. septen. 
ther 5 > 


Pers. 744, ldmentéris. +t Occidt, iamb. sen. 
3 4 5 6 








po Poen. 1088, uztérzs at, iamb. sen. 
all, 2 3 
ect, Out of 234 instances, therefore, only 29 end in -vzs, and of these only 8 
ime must so end. Interrogative forms in -zz are not included in these figures. 
oa | In Cure. 40, 41, the joke depends upon the termination -ve: Phaedromus 
1 in uses obloguere as an indicative, but Palinurus chooses to understand it as an 
but | imperative. Compare the assonance in Most. 51 :— 
Quast inuidere mth hoc uidere, Grimzo. 
The two endings are thus distributed among the tenses :— 
-7e -71S 
Present indicative . , j 132 21 
Imperfect indicative. . Ps. 798 
Future indicative . , . 28 Poen. 1088 
| Present subjunctive , , 43 7 
| Imperfect subjunctive . . « Foe 
ont 205 29 
: They are thus distributed among the conjugations :— 
-ve -715 
First, passive . . =. . « 12 
deponent oe a 16 
Second, passive . ah oii 12 
deponent . , : 15 I 
Third, passive . ae = Gin ae 15 I 
a deponent.. ; ' 61 8 
- Fourth, passive ' ' . « I 
- deponent. ' , , II 3 


a 205 29 
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These figures show that the statements made in Madvig’s Grammar, § 114, 6 
certainly do not all hold good for Plautus. Of the words occurring most 
frequently, we may notice arbztrare, 10; fabulare,9Q; morare, 7 ; uidere,9; loguere 
and compounds, 30; /oqueris, 4; mentire, 4; mentirts, 3. 


S 2.—Miscellaneous Present Forms. 
coépid, Men. 960 (Nonius). 
7 8 


coepit, Aul. 461, Merc. 250. Cf. Truc, 232, and Pers, 121. 
concrédié, Aul. 585; cf. Cas. 479. 
5 6 


wnterduo, Frag. Fab. Inc. 2 (Varro). 

dinint, at vs. end, 10; med. vs., Pers. 256, Ps. 767. 

dices, Trin. 606, is probably future, and not present as the context would 
seem to demand. 

pudeo, Cas. 877 ; taedeo, Cas. frag. (Cledonius). 

sustollo is found in the present system in Cist. 115, Poen. 349, Mil. 310, 
Cist. 550, Poen. 1168; the perfect forms sustu/z, etc., 9 times. | 

tigo, Mil. 1092 (Bothe) ; cf. attigas, etc., § 24. 

A verb f¢ulo is attested by Diomedes, who quotes the form adstulas as 
occurring in the Rudens ; see § 25, ad. fin. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


§ 3.—Aibam or aiebam ? 

exaudibam, E. 239 (B). 
sctbam, shown by MSS., 5; by metre only, 2. 
ai[ bas, 7, shown by metre only. 

atebas, 7. 
nesci| |bas, B. 676 (Guyet). 
scibas, Aul. 754 (MSS.), Ps. 500 (MSS.). 
serut| jbas, Capt. 247 (Pylades). 
ai[ |bat, 15, shown by metre only. 

azebat, 16. 
croccibat, Aul. 625 (-zbat MSS.). 
praesagibat, Aul. 178 (MSS.). 
scibat, Am. prol. 22 (B). 

aiebatis, Capt. 676; the short form is not found in Plautus, 
sctbatis, R. 378 (MSS.). 
ai| |bant, shown by metre only, Merc. 635, Mil. 66. 

atebant, 6. 
gesttbant, As. 315 (MSS.). 
The manuscripts show 13 of these 41 short forms, and metre alone proves 

the remaining 28. Of the verb azo, the short forms of the imperfect occur 
24 times, the full forms 30 times. 
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FUTURE INDICATIVE. 


S 4.—Future in -bo. 


(i) Active, 39 instances :— 


aperibo, Truc. 763. 

aperiam, Men. 738. 
communtbo, R. 934, 4. 
conuentbo, Cas. 548. 

conuentam, 7. 
dormibo, Trin. 726. 

dormiam, Most. 344. 
expedibo, Truc. 138. 

expediam, Am. 912. 
grandibo, Aul. 49. 
nescibo, Capt. 265. 
védatbo, Cas. 129 (Nonius). 

be) 


veddibo, Men. 1038 (veddebo B, redhibeo C), Nonius. 
véddtbé, Vid. 97 (93), Nonius, Priscian. 
7 8 


veddam, 18. 
scibo, 7. 
sciam, 8. 
serutbo, Men. 1101, Merc. 546. 
seruies, Pers. 617. 
subuentbo, Men. 1009. 
ueniam, etc., at least five times. 
audibis, Capt. 619, Poen. 310. 
audies, 5. 
ensevuibis, Most. 216. 
scibzs, 8. 
scieés, 23 at vs. end; med. vs., 7. 
<c>ibix<ct>, R. 1101 (Acidalius). 
conciet, Am. 476. 
saeurbit, E, 658. 
scibit, E. 73, 154, Mil. 860. 
sctet, four times at vs. end. 
seruzbit, Pers. 628. 


sctbimus, Merc. 1017. 
7 8 


sczetts, Mil. 794. 
sctbunt, Poen. 462. 
sciént, Am, 473. 
6 
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(ii) Passive, 13 instances :— 
Congrediar. + Contra adgredibor, Pers. 15 (A). 
adgrediar, 9. ; 
amicibor, Pers. 307. : e 
[congredibor, Most. 783, Ritschl ; -zar, MSS.] 
demolibor, B. 383. 





. 7 
opperibor, Ps. 323, Truc. 209. : " 
opperiar, U1. " 


largtberé, B. 828. 5 
6 
largiere, Mil. 1243. 
oppertbéré, B. 48. 
7 8 
custodtbitir, Capt. 729. 
5 6 


menttbitur, Mil. 35. 

5 6 

vepertbitur, E. 151. ‘ 
7 8 


veperietur, Cas. 1013. 
scibitur, Capt. 785, bacchiac, med. vs. 
subblandtbitir, B. 517. 

5 6 


menttbimir, Mil. 254. 
7 8 





§ 5.—Future in -so. 
capso, B. 712 (MSS.). 
occepso, Am. 673 (Nonius), Cas. 1001 (MSS.) ; occépértt, Am. 724. 
7 8 


faxo, 74 instances. Faxo (and the same holds of other similar forms) is to be © 
looked on as a future, fac -so, like AXv-ow, and not as a future perfect, in spite of 
such passages as B. 848-849, Capt. 695, Poen. 1191, Frag. 77, Fretum, where 
faxo and fecero stand close to each other. Cf. Aul. 788, 789, for the corresponding 
subjunctive. 

effexts, Cas. 708 (B), Poen. 428 (A). 

faxis, 9 as future ; for subjunctives see § 22. 

respexis, Aul. 58 (B), R. 678, b (-es MSS.). 

adempsit, E. 363 (B*). 

aspexit, As. 770 (BDEJ). 

capsit, Ps. 1022 (Camerarius ; cepertt capstz, BCD). 

faxit, Cas. 1016 (A ; flaxit, B) ; for subjunctives see § 22. 

intext<ct>, Pers. 70 (Camerarius). 

occepsit, As. 794 (MSS.). 
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cipsimis, R. 304 (MSS.), colon end. a 
3 4 2 
Jaxint, Poen. 1208 (MSS.). ug 


Total, 98 instances. 
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VERB FORMS IN PLAVTVS 


§ 6.—Future in -asso. 


Such forms as amasso, enicasso are not derived in any way from amauero, 
enicauero ; they are futures, and not future perfects. Cf. S. 149 :— 


Néque ego té celdbo néque tu mé celdssts. 


The instances in Plautus are confined to the first conjugation, ze. we do 
not get in Plautus such a form as prohibesso. Yet we do get, as aorist subjunctives, 
such forms as prohzbessts, Aul. 611, and ambisszt, Am. prol. 71 (Fruterius) ; 
see § 22. 


amasso, Cas. 1OOI, 1002. 

commonstrasso, E. 441 (B*; -strauero, B'). 

enicasso, Most. 212, 223. 

indicasso, Poen. 888. 

liberasso, Most. 223. 

pecasso, R. 1348. 

veconciliasso, Capt. 576. 

seruasso, Most. 228. 

accurassis, Ps. 939, b. 

adcurassis, Pers. 393 (accurras sis, BCD). 

celassis, S. 149. 

fraudassis, R. 1345 (fraudas sis, BD"). 

ndicassis, R. 1028. 

enritassis, Am. 454 (zuretas szs, B). 

enritassis, Pers. 828 (zuritas sts, D"). 

enritassis, S. 345. 

entrassis, Men. 416. 

orasseis, E. 728 (A; -zs, BJ). 

peccassis, R. 1150, S. 727. 

cenassit, S. 192. 

comparassit, E. 122 (BJ). 

decolassit, Cas. 307 (decolla sit, VE). 

demutassit, S. 725 (demutas sit, CD). 

occeptassit, R. 776 (occeptas stt, CD). 

occupassit, As. 818 (occupas sit, BD). 

peccassit, Cas. 825. 

exoculdsstits, R. 731 (exoculas sttis, CD). 
7 


tnurtdssttis, R. 811 (znuztas sites, BCD). 
5 6 

mulcdssitts, Mil. 163 (A; mulca setes, B). 
7 8 

curassint, Poen. prol. 27 (cura sint, BC). 


Total, 33 instances. 














S2ue. 





ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 
Except 5. 149, R. 1028, S. 724, these are all introduced by sz, mzsz, net, ubi, 


With these compare such forms as docassim, § 23, and zmpetrdsséré, § 34. 


S 7.—Future in -em. 


Ps. 214, faciem, B!; faciam, A, editors. 

Ps. 965, faczem, B; faczet, reliqui, editors. 

Pers. 147, facié, C ; factam, BD, editors. 

Truc. 963, szxem, BCD; sznam, editors. 

B. 405, experier, D'; experiar, D*, editors ; experzor, B. 

In Mil. 676, acczprem, BCD, accepzam is probably subjunctive. 


Such forms seem exceeding doubtful ; even the passage in Quintilian (I. 7. 23) 


is not perfectly clear. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE. 


§ 8.— Second Person Singular, Active, of Perfects in -si. 


abduxti, Curc. 614 (B) ; cf. R. 862. 

adduxtin, Capt. 1016 (MSS.) ; adduxisti, E. 156, R. 497. 

aduexti, Merc. 390 (D; aduexzt, B). 

auexti, R. 862 (Acidalius “ ex. cod.” ; abduxistz, BCD). 

conscrips| \tz, As. 746 (Aldine). 

depinxti, Poen. 1114 (AB). 

detrus| \tz, Aul. 335 (Acidalius). 

deuznz| \tz, As. 849 (Camerarius). 

discestt, As. 251 (MSS.); cf. S. 395, dzscesszstz (A). 

dixtt, 13 (11 MSS., 2 shown by metre only. A frequent variant is dzx7?). 


Merc. 754, dzrtez. 


emunxti, Most. 1109 (Pius), 1110 (Pius, B?). 
ammersti, B. 677 (BCD). 

anstruxti, Mil. 981 (Camerarius ; -az¢, BCD) ; zustruxisti, Mil. 1100, 1127. 
intellextit, R. 1103 (MSS.); cf. Truc. 681, zvtellexistz. 
intinxtt, Truc. 294 (Scaliger; -rzt, BCD). 
entromis| \tz, Aul. 553 (Acidalius). 

zustt, Men. 1146 (AD®); zusszstz, six instances. 
occlustz, Trin. 188 (ABC). 

promistz, Curc. 705 (EJ); promzszstz, four instances. 
promistin, Curc. 709 (B) ; promzsisti<cu>, R. 1384. 
scripstt, As. 802 (Pius ; scriptzs, MSS.). 

traduxti, Cas. 579 (B*); cf. Cas. 597, traduxistz. 


Twenty-four of these instances are shown by MSS., eleven by metre only 


Note Merc. 658 :— 


Jam dixisti? + Dixit. + Frustra dixti. 
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§ 9.—Third Person Plural, Active. 


(i) Fecerunt or fecere? 


-ervunt at vs. or colon end 
before consonants 
before vowels 


-eve before consonants 
before vowels 


(ii) Fecérunt or fecérunt? 
-2vunt 


-erunt, quantity not shown 
-erunt 


-€ve ° . e 


-ere, quantity not shown 


Forms like adlegarunt, Poen. 773, are not included in these figures (there are 


II such). 


-Crunt at vs. or colon end :— 


Am. 184, fécérint, iamb. octon. 
3 4 


Pers. 160, locduérint. 
5 


Most. 281, méruériunt. 
7 8 

Truc. 468, occépérint. 
7 8 


B. 928, subégérint. 
7 8 


-Crunt elsewhere :— 


Poen. 223, dédérunt, bacchiac verse. 


_ 


B. 668, ércidérint, iamb. septen. 
. 3 


Poen. prol. 21, dérmiérint, iamb. sen. 
3 4 


(Capt. 86, rédzeriint, a doubtful instance. ] 
3 4 


§ 10.—Perfect Passive Forms. 


oblitus fut, etc. (fueram, fuero, fuant, forem, fuerim), at vs. end, 24; med. vs., 22, 
viz. :—Curc. 566, Merc. 228, Pers. 22, R. 217, Trin. 383, 1090; S. 722; Merc. 232, 


NO. I. VOL. I. 
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27 
66 


19 


I1i2 


13 
38 


51 


51 
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Most. 487; Am. 430; Most. 821; E. 123, Men. 472, Poen. 1280; E. 282; R. 218; 

Mil. 1083; Most. 799; Truc. 341; Pers. 380; E. 225; Pers. 79. Add zxdutum | 

fuzsse, Men. 515 [oblztus fuz, etc. 6; oblitus sum, etc. 7]. 
Such forms prove to be more numerous than one might imagine, and they are 

by no means confined to words that make a neat verse-end. 





§ 11.—Double Forms of Perfect. j 


aper<t>uistis ?, Cist. 3 (Exon). | 
tncrepautz, Most. 750 (B ; zucrepztauzt, CD). | 


concréputt, 9 ; (con)crepuerunt, 4. 

increpuz, R. prol. 69. 

wncreputt, Ain. 1077. 

concrédut, Cas. 479; the form concréate, Aul. 585, shows that we ought to 
. 5 


look upon this as a different formation, rather than as a wavering in principal 
parts. 
concredidz, Aul. 615, Men. 702. 
conevbat ast, Aul. prol. 6. 
5 


parsz, 8. | 
pepércérts, Aul. 381 (MSS., metre). | 
5 6 


pepercisses, Truc. 375 (A; parsisses, BCD), 
uotaluz|stz ?, Capt. 704; uwotuz, Capt. 703, seems against this; yet cf. B. 865, | 
866, for sudden change (from deponent to active form). 


§ 12,—Jlnterchange of Voitce. : 

coepi with active infinitive, 10 ; with deponent infinitive, 3 ; coépta appéllarist, i 

3 4 5 3 

Men. 718. ; 
désitimst potdrter, Most. 958. [ } 

5 6 7 8 ‘ 

neguitur cémprimt, R. 1064; retraht neguitur, Frag. 112, Saturio (Festus) ; mé : 

6 . 8 I 2 - 


subigté quedntur, Pers. 194. 
2 3 
odi, 4; dsa sum éptuériér, Am. 9Oo. 
3 4 5 6 : 
licutt, 2 ; licttumst, 7 (for detailed references for this and the following verbs, | 
see § 46). . &§ 
lubutt, 4; (con)lubstum est, etc., 17. ; 
placuit, 2; (com)placitum est, etc., 3. 


pudutt, 1 ; puditumst, 2. 
miseritumst, Trin. 430, and taesumst, Most. 316, show no corresponding activs 


‘¢ 1 
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forms. 
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VERB FORMS IN PLAVTVS 


S 13.—Reduplication. 


Gellius, VI. 9, mentions cecurri, memord:, peposc:, pepug?, spepondi, as occurring 
in early Latin. He cites from Plautus admemordit, Aul. frag. 2; to this we may 
i add memordit, Poen. 1074 (me mordit, C ; momordit, B). 
| Pupugt seems not to occur in Plautus in any form, and cucurri only in 
compounds. Of the other words we have at least three instances :—fopéscit, 
ft Truc. 240 ; popiscirit, S. 556; and spopond:, Trin. 427,—all with -o-. 

7 





¢ 
| Gellius, VI. 9, also cites praemorsisset, Frag. 120, Trigemini. There are at least 
eleven instances of reduplication in compound verbs, viz. :— 


abscondtdt, Merc. 360, Frag. 51, Carbonaria (Priscian). 
ac<cu>currimus, Cist. 710 (Lindsay). 
condidict, Curc. 534. 


éxcucurrértt, Most. 359. 

i , * 

; éxcucurrisse, B. 359. 
dccucurrt, Merc. 201 (B). 
praécucirri, Merc. 223, S. 392. 


| praécucirristz, Am. 796, Men. 1057. 


Other reduplicated forms are :— 


aitmteesntl « 
- 


réccidit, Poen. 1369 (A). 
5 6 


reppert, etc., numerous instances. 

veppuli(t), B. 633, 967, Cas. 888, R. 672. 

vettulit, etc., 6. 

tetult, etc., 12 (te tulz, Am. 716, Men. 381, 630). 

tuli: Aul.433,ad <te> (tulz; Poen. 1067, aegre bile, Curc. 644, ¢aélerat (MSS.). 
5 3 


adtulz, etc., more than forty instances. 


ROS Pon ae TT 


Tetine and ¢enuz are discussed by Lindsay, in Harvard Studies, 1X, 127-130. 
He finds ¢et2nz established for Plautus by these four places : — 


porn: 


As. 582, contin (continuz, MSS.), required by metre. 
Am. 926, abstinez (abstines, MSS.). 
§ Am. 690, contenzt (continet, MSS.). 

Mil. 1327, attinére (with transposition). 

Tenuz, and compounds, occurs 12 times, but Lindsay is of the opinion that 
“there is not sufficient evidence to prove that it ever was used by Plautus,” or, if it 
was used by him, to determine how far it competed with the form ¢etznz. 


§ 14.—Perfect of ire. 
exiut, S. 459 (MSS.). 
4 § 





transiutt, Mil. 997 (BCD). 
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térd, Capt. 194 (MSS.). 

5 6 

térd, S. 484 (this verse is in A only). 

5 6 



















ambtuérit, Am. prol. 74 (MSS.). 
5 6 


zutsse, Most. 842 (ABCD). 
Such forms as éxi#z, Merc. 40; périx<ct>miis, Men. 1015; dbzérd, E. 515; 
5 6 7 8 5 6 


practériérit, Pers. 402, are fairly common at vs. end (at least 15 such). Add &i7, 
5 6 


Ps. 1282, bacchiac vs. ; [z]z¢, perfect, Most. 25; ad¢t, Men. 450 (ABD); Mil. 251 
(A); R. 325 (MSS.); ext, Mil. 376 (MSS.), 416 (MSS.); exi¢, Ps. 730 (A only) 
vedi|2\t, As. 395 ; znterd| zt, B. 950. 


§ 15.—Perfect of pono. 


(i) Postuz shown by MSS. readings, 6 instances :— 


Ps. 1281, poszuz (B), bacchiac verse. 
Curc. 536, deposzuz (B). 
As, 510, veposzuz (BJ). 
Truc. 460, supposzuz (B), bacchiac verse. 
Cas. 853, exposzuzt (AB). 
Trin. 145, postuéris (B). 

5 (6 


(ii) Poszuz shown by metre only, 7 instances :— 
Mil. 905, adpos<¢>uz, Camerarius. 
R. 916, pracpos<¢>uzi, Camerarius, bacchiac verse. 
Most. 382, depos<c¢>uit, Camerarius. 
R. 357, zxpos<¢>uzt, Camerarius. 
Curc. 356, oppos<¢>uzt, Camerarius. 
Truc. 804, suppos<¢>uzt, Camerarius. 
B. 306, depos<i >utmas, Acidalius. 
5 


Add Vid. 103, postutmis, Priscian, and zzposzsse, Most. 434 (BCD '). 
5 6 


ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN. 
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LVCILIANA. ““ 


In 1871 it might well have been said that no Latin author was in worse need 
of a critical recension than Lucilius, and again in 1904 that none was in worse 
need of an exegetical commentary. The one want was supplied in 1872 by the 
edition of Lucian Mueller, and now Mr Friedrich Marx, by the publication of his 
second volume in 1905, has supplied the other. Both works deserve praise, both 
deserve thanks, and both deserve more thanks than praise ; for while gratitude is 
earned simply by the element of good which a book presents to us, admiration 
must depend on the greater or less predominance of the good element over 
the bad. 

The principal service rendered by Mueller’s edition was that it provided 
scholars for the first time with precise and adequate information about the best 
available MSS of Nonius and of the other authors by whom Lucilius’ fragments 
have been rescued. For the correction of those fragments it did something, but 
considerably less. Lucian Mueller, though a consummate metrist, a sound 
grammarian, and a literary man, was a somewhat superficial critic of no remarkable 
ingenuity, who emended Lucilius, like the other poets whom he edited, with much 
more promptitude than skill. The chief value possessed by the commentary of 
Mr Marx resides in its large collection of relevant facts and its provision of the 
necessary material on which to found true judgments or probable opinions. To the 
actual interpretation of the author it also makes a welcome contribution ; but 
Mr Marx’s readiness to explain is considerably greater than his faculty for 
explaining. 

The truth is that the difficulties of the text of Lucilius are for the most part 
inexplicable and its corruptions for the most part irremediable. What more than 
anything else enables the critic and commentator of an ancient author to correct 
mistakes and to elucidate obscurities is their context; and a fragment has no 
context. An editor of Lucilius or Ennius or Nonius or the reliquiae scaenicae, 
unless he is grievously self-deluded, must know that the greater number of his 
corrections, and of his explanations also, are false. There is a simple test, if he 
cares to use it. The bulk of Lucilius’ fragments is preserved to us by Nonius 
only: take Nonius’ citations of an author whose works survive, try to explain or 
emend them, and then compare your efforts with the author’s text. Nonius on 
p. 158 under the heading pue/los quotes ‘Lucretius nos tamen unde puellum 
suscipere et partus posset ditiscere dulci’. If Lucretius had perished like Lucilius, 
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Mueller would here have written ‘ zosse¢ tamen unde puellum | suscipere et partu 
posset ditescere dulci’ ; Mr Marx on the other hand would have said ‘ tradita uerba 
non estcur mutemus: Memmiadam gaudere beata coniuge oportebat (non nos tamen), 
unde puellum suscipere et partus posset ditiscere dulci augmine’. The verses in 
question are Lucr. iv 1252 sq. ‘xactae pos sunt tamen unde fuellos | suscipere et 
partu possent ditescere dulci’. 

Correction and explanation therefore are both hazardous; and they are both 
equally hazardous. There is no safety in sticking to the MSS, for their corruption 
is even greater than it seems. Nonius p. 533 cites from Lucilius (482 sq.") this 
description of Polyphemus’ walking-stick, ‘ maius bacillum | quam malus nauis in 
corbita maximus ulla’. Dousa conjectured zauz, but Mueller defended wauzs and 
Mr Marx was on the eve of defending it. And it is defensible; for a monosyllabic 
nauis occurs once or twice in Plautus, and has to back it the analogy of xaufragus, 
naucula, nauculart. But more than ten years ago a piece of mosaic was unearthed in 
Tunis, and there was a picture of a corbita with this verse: ‘quam malus zauz e 
corbita maximus a#//ast’. So Lachmann and Baehrens were right when they 
followed Dousa, and their only error was that they still adhered too faithfully to 
the MSS of Nonius. It is therefore no praise of an editor of Lucilius to say that 
he is conservative, and it is false to say that any editor of Lucilius is cautious. 
Cautious men do not edit Lucilius ; they leave him to be edited by bold and devoted 
men, whose heroism they admire with that mixture of pity and self-congratulation 
which a Roman may be supposed to have felt as he saw Curtius descend into the 
gulf, or an Israelite as he watched the departure of the scapegoat into the 
wilderness. 

Mr Marx’s work, considered merely as an illustrative commentary, deserves 
almost the highest praise; his reading is so wide and his memory so retentive 
that hardly any Latin poet is now better provided than Lucilius with matter 
subsidiary to his interpretation. Very seldom have I noticed the omission of a 
relevant example, as at 109 (Non. p. 489) ‘omne z¢ter est hoc /abosum atque 
lutosum’, where Enn. ann. 568 Vahl. /amasgue lutosas and Vitr. vi prooem. 2 dadzd?s 
etinertbus might be quoted for and against Mr Keller’s Jamosum ; or at 18 (Non. p. 
158) ‘haec ubi dicta, dedit pausam ore loquendi’, where Mr Marx, contending for 
this punctuation, quotes a passage which tells in his favour, Verg. Aen. i 81 ‘haec 
ubi dicta’, but neglects to quote passages which tell against him, ib. vi 628 and xi 
81 ‘haec ubi dicta dedit’.2 The only general fault to be found with his notes is 
that they contain superfluous matter and are diffusely and sometimes negligently 
written. 

1 T adopt throughout Mr Marx’s numeration of the 2 Lucilius probably wrote ‘haec ubi dicta dedit, 
fragments, which is more convenient and less arbi- pausam <dedit> ore loquendi’ (Verg. Aen. vi 76 
trary than Mueller’s. He says in his preface ‘inprimis ‘ finem dedit ore loquendi’), and the scribe discarded 
cauendum esse duxi, ne temere certo alicui libro in- the second dedzt. The repetition of a single word in 
certae sedis fragmenta tribuantur, quo perfacile de- a couple of senses is one of those savage ornaments 
ducere solet editores fragmentorum noua docendi in which early Latin poetry is wretchedly rich : ‘ quod 


cupiditas’: if this is a hit at Mr Vahlen’s Enniusit _fors feret, feremus’ and so on. 
is well deserved. 
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Even when we pass trom the illustration ot the text to the much higher and 
harder task of its interpretation there is in Mr Marx’s commentary a good deal 
to admire. He is neither, like some learned commentators, incapable of thought, 
nor, like others, averse to it; he goes patiently and circumspectly to work, 
approaches a question from more sides than one, and weighs or tries to weigh the 
probability of alternative solutions. To say that he then pronounces judgment in 
accordance with the evidence would be to say too much; for sometimes, after 
stating the case fairly enough, he will snap off the discussion with an ‘ego 
arbitror’ which has no reason to support it. But still, in a certain number, 
though not a large number, of passages, he has succeeded in clearing up what his 
predecessors had left dark ; and in others he has offered interpretations which to 
say the least are plausible and attractive and worthy of provisional acceptance. 
Evident and certain I should call his explanations of 78 (Non. p. 11) ‘nam quid 
moetino subrectoque (Scaliger, subiectoque MSS) huic opus signo?’ (the 
explanation of 182 sq. is Mr Havet’s'), 495 (Non. p. 536) ‘scit poeeticon esse, 
uidet tunica et toga quid sit’,? 507 sq. (Gell. i 16 10) ‘nullus sequetur | maiore 
in spatio ac diuersus uidebitur ire’, 529 (Non. p. 98) ‘ex nimbo austellos’, 802 
(Non. p. 186) ‘non mortifero adfectus uomicae (Lachmann, uomica et MSS) 
uulnere’ ; acceptable and probable his explanations of 552 sq. (Non. p. 7) ‘ergo | 
fur dominum ?’, 794 (Non. p. 226) ‘quare pro facie, pro statura Accius’, 1029 
(Non. p. 173) ‘ea quae speciem uitae esse putamus’, 1034 (Non. p. 335) ‘ circum, 
oppida lustrans’, 1167 (Non. p. 207) ‘et uentrem et gutturem eundem’; while 
his interpretation of 221 (Non. p. 546) ‘urceus haut (Lachmann, aut MSS) 
longe Gemino, mixtarius Paulo’, uncertain and even precarious though it is, is 
so highly ingenious that one hopes it may be true. Some of these explanations 
(221, 495, 552) are also defences of an assailed or suspected text; so here we 
approach the confines of interpretation and recension. To this borderland belongs 
the very best thing in Mr Marx’s book, his combination of two fragments, 
565 and 566, separately cited by Nonius on p. 149 and p. 56, into this 
sentence, 

peniculamento uero (Dousa, uere MSS) reprehendere noli, 
ut pueri infantes faciunt, mulierculam honestam ; 


and the note in which he explains and illustrates the sense of this passage is 
among the best examples of his diligence and erudition. 

When we come to conjectural emendation proper, here too Mr Marx has 
accomplished something, though nothing great. The only conjecture ot his 


1 Rev. de Philol. 1890 p. 86 ‘ La phrase signifie: | Marx’s first work, had written as follows, ‘ Gut wird 


je te renseignerai quand méme, puisque je suis resté auch S. 20 xv, 16 woimrixdy... nach Keller's Vor- 
vivant. Les vivants sont le petit nombre par rapport gang gegen meine Vermuthung /o/eticon vertheidigt 
aux morts’, und weiter begriindet’. Two of the best corrections 

* Mr Marx says ‘auctoris nomine subtracto probat ever made in Lucilius, Turnebus’ Lue saperdae ¢e at 
hance interpretationem Muellerus ad Non. 1. s. s.’ 54 and Lachmann’s mec es satis at 1235, are accepted 


Mueller in his Luciliana of 1884, p. 21, reviewing Mr by Mr Marx ‘auctorum nominibus subtractis’. 
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(ypvoifov in 1155 is Munro's, Journ. of Phil. 1879 p. 219)! which I think certain 
is 942 (G.L.K. iv p. 212) ‘nasum deductius (diductius MSS) quam pandius’; but 
in several places his corrections are the best yet offered, and possess that degree 
of likelihood which should entitle them to be received: 374 (G.L.K. vii p. 63) 
abbebere for abbire (though the rest of the verse remains unamended), 389 (Non. 
p. 235) ‘tonsillas quoque, <quae> ualidis in funibus aptas’, 574 (Non. p. 427) 
‘eduxique animam in primor<is fauc>ibus naris’, which throws a new light on 
the sense, 715 (Non. p. 301) ‘primum qua uirtute <sese> seruitute excluserit ’ 
739 (Non. p. 472) where his transposition salute inpertit seems better than 
Lachmann’s alteration sospzta inpertz, 1256 (Fest. p. 258) collegere for colligere 


instead of Scaliger’s collisere. 


But of his conjectures in general the best thing to be said is that they are 


somewhat less numerous than the conjectures of Mueller or Baehrens. 


Very few 


deserve any better name than tolerable, most of them are either tame or clumsy, 
and they are sometimes violent, sometimes causeless, and frequently absurd. 
For violence, take a first example from the first book. Donat. ad Ter. And. 


941 ‘nodum in scirpo quaeris] scirpus palustris res est leuissima. 


Lucilius in 


primo (36 Marx) “nodum in scirpo insano facere ulcus”. est autem scirpus sine 


nodo et leuis iunci species’. 


ensanu’ facessere uolgus Mueller, zxsane quaerere uultis Marx. 


Mr Marx 


assures us that Mueller was a man of desperate audacity, and reviewers assure us 


that Mr Marx is a conservative editor: 


what is the difference ? 


Donatus says nothing to indicate that he is quoting a second example of the 


proverb ‘nodum in scirpo quaerere’. 


He professes to show from Lucilius that a 


scirpus is ves leutsstma ; and his citation, in order that it may show this, need not 


be altered in a single letter: 


—~vv-— nodum in scirpo, in sano facere ulcus,? 


‘to cause a hitch where all was smooth, a sore where all was sound’, like 


the emendation of a conservative editor. 


1 Mr Marx in vol. i p. v says of his apparatus 
criticus ‘scripturas singulas emendatas religiose uin- 
dicaui auctoribus: si cui scripturae nomen auctoris 
aliquod additum non est, editori uelim tribuas’, He 
thus claims many emendations which are not his; 
for instance 155 furza (some MSS), 191 sed nunc 
(Mueller), 318 zs¢¢ (Scaliger), 376 an c (Dousa), 
659¢ (MSS and edd.), 676 Roma (Mueller and 
others), 748 zactat (Iunius), 884 alzeni simul (Baeh- 
rens), 1046 anc (Lachmann). Two or three of 
these he subsequently assigns to their true owners 
in the commentary, where however at 656 he puts 
forward Lachmann’s ez as his own, forgetting also 
that at 43 and again in the index he has denied to 
Lucilius the use of the dative of zs, His apparent 
unwillingness to mention the name of Munro is 
curious and noteworthy. At 303 Munro’s correction 
of Non. p. 308 is ascribed to Mr Stowasser ; at 311 
Munro’s conjecture omen, is ascribed to Baehrens ; 


sano is neuter, évy T@ vylet TOV 


Munro’s explanation of 474 sq. is ascribed to Mr 
Havet ; at 497 Munro’s note on Lucr. v 154 (cited 
with extraordinary irrelevance, but let that pass) is 
ascribed to Giussani, who quotes it in inverted 
commas and assigns it to Munro by name; at 1364 
Mr Marx says ‘ Ennii potius uersus aliis uideri refert 
Briegerus’, when Mr Brieger’s words are ‘ Enniana 
sibi uideri dicit Munro’; at 131 he says ‘quem usum 
uocabuli wzdeve agnoscunt in traditis apud Horat. 
carm. i 20 10, ubi uide quae Hertzius adnotauit’, 
whereas what Hertz has noted is that Munro conjec- 
tured wdes in the year 1871 and that two scholars 
have followed him. On the other hand Joeszs in 343 
is ascribed to Munro though Munro ascribed it to Mr 
Ellis. 

2 So, as I now find, Mr Havet in Rev. de Philo. 
1890, p. 89. And Mr Marx has suppressed this con- 
jecture and published his own. 
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gw@patos, aS Propertius says iii 24 18 ‘uulneraque ad sanum nunc coiere 


b 


mea . 


388. Donat. ad Ter. And. 324 ‘ne iste haud mecum sentit] ne, ualde, aut, ut 
quidam uolunt, o quam. Lucilius in decimo “ne in arce bouem descripsi 
magnifice inquit”.’ 

The words ‘in arce bouem’ were elucidated by Jahn, who adduced Paus. i 
24 2 and other references to the brazen bull in the acropolis of Athens. The 
metre wants a syllable after we, and Latin usage requires that this syllable should 
be a personal or demonstrative pronoun. If we ask what pronoun, the answer is 
given by the three forms which the verb assumes inthe MSS: descripsz, descripszstz, 
descrepsit. Here is no need of conjecture, but merely of palaeographical inter- 
pretation: these variants mean that the archetype had descripstz. The lost 
pronoun therefore is the pronoun which would most easily be lost when it stood 
next to 2: 

ne <tu> in arce bouem descripsti magnifice, inquit. 
The hiatus is like 1020 (Non. p. 387) ‘quid seruas qué eam, quid agam? quid id 
attinet ad te?’ Mr Marx writes 
ne <illum ego> in arce bouem descripsi magnifice, inquit, 
and says ‘pronomen z//um ad zn arce bouem ut adiciatur flagitat sensus’. How so? 
who shares that opinion ? 


315 sq. Non. p. 533 ‘cercyrus nauis est Asiana pergrandis ... Lucilius 
satirarum lib. viii “uerum flumen uti atque ipso diuortio igneis pedibus cyrcerum 
concurret aequis”.’ This in the hands of Mr Marx becomes 


uerum flumen uti, atque ipso de uortice <Cmontis 
saxum> zugens, pedibus cercurum currere ut aequis, 


and is supposed to describe a horse ; a wonderful horse, which moves as fast as a 
stone falling from a mountain-top, and yet no faster than a river. 
For examples of causeless alteration take the following. 


258sq. Non. p. 111 ‘ Lucilius lib. vi 
peccare inpune rati sunt 
posse et nobilitate facul propellere iniquos’. 
nobilitatt’ Marx: ‘ablatiuus intellegi nequit ; neque enim potest esse instrumenti 
neque separationis’. Of course it is the abl. instr.; it means ‘by the advantage of 


birth’, r@ evryevets eivar. 


1002. Non. p. 35 ‘nugator, nugis turbator. Lucilius lib. xxx 
quam me hoc tempore, nugator, cognoscere non uis’. 
What is wrong with this? We do not indeed know what noun was the antecedent 


of the relative guam, nor whether it is the subject or the object of cognoscere ; but 
plenty of antecedents can be supplied which will fit it for either function. Mr Marx 
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says nothing against the MS reading ; he simply alters it, guom for guam, and then 
composes one of those astounding fictions on which I shall have more to say anon: 
‘domini uerba sunt qui seruum uerbis increpat (Pers. v 127) negantem sese 
dominum agnoscere: “mox loris ureris, quom me nugator nunc cognoscere non uis”.’ 

Examples of absurdity come to hand in such numbers that selection is 


difficult ; but here are a few. 


268. Non. p. 200 ‘collus masculino... Lucilius satirarum lib. vii caldais seme 
ac bene plenai iasolorum atque anseris collus’. Mr Marx writes 


calda siem ac bene plena, si olorum atque anseris collus, 


and explains ‘docet mulier de uirtutibus, quibus uitia corporis compensentur: debet 
calida esse animo mulier et bene plena corpore, si olorum atque anseris collo est 
praedita’. That he supposes ca/da to mean amorous, which it never does mean, 
and that he elides a long monosyllable where a long monosyllable never is elided, 
are trifles in comparison. Other scholars have proposed conjectures here, improb- 
able enough, but not ridiculous: Mr Marx therefore, with much prudence, mentions 
none of them. 


311. Non. p. 84 ‘colustra, lac concretum in mammis. Lucilius lib. viii 
beram sulam fomento omnicolore colustra’. 


‘Hunc uersum qui apte emendarit,’ says Lucian Mueller, ‘is uero magnus mihi erit 
Apollo’. Mr Marx’s candidature for apotheosis takes this form, 


permulsam fomento, <hhorto> omnicolore, colustra. 


And certainly none but the god of divination could guess that this means ‘anum 
diuitem, permulsam fomento, pomis uariis, colustrae deliciis captat heredipeta uel 
alius quis’. 
328 sq. (Non. p. 216). 
quid ergo? si tenera ostrea 
cognorit fluuium limum ac caenum sapere ipsum. 


tenera is Mr Marx’s emendation for cerno. Nobody has ever yet seen the adjective 
tenera attached to the substantive ostrea: what does it mean? ‘magno pretio 
coempta’ says Mr Marx. 


940. Non. p. 107 ‘eugium, media pars inter naturalia muliebria. Lucilius in 
epodis hymnis sine eugio ac destina’. Emended thus, 
.. sine podice Hymnis, <si> sine eugio, 
ac destinas ; 
and expounded thus, ‘agitur de meretrice a lenone redimenda ...... insanus es, Si 
est utroque loco solida nata Hymnis ac destinas’. 
But the quality of Mr Marx’s conjectures does not injure them in the 
esteem of their author, who very greatly prefers them to anyone else’s. 69 sq. (Non. 
p. 102) ‘nunc, Vomentani quae ex testibus ipse rogando | exculpo, haec dicam’: 
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this generally accepted correction of Scaliger’s for the nomen tamque of the 
MSS is uncertain, but neat and plausible ; Mr Marx’s ‘nunc <zz> nomen iam, 
guae’ etc. is equally uncertain, and the reverse of neat. In the year 1882 
Mr Marx proposed quite a different conjecture, ‘nunc momen litemque’: his emen- 
dations vary as time goes on, but they are always preferable to Scaliger’s. 265 sq. 
(Non. p. 95) ‘rador, subuellor, desquamor, punicor, ornor, | expilor, pingor’. F. 
Dousa restored the metre by altering expzlor to expolzor: the change is of the 
slightest, and is confirmed by Plaut. Poen. 220 sq. ‘ ornariz, | poliri, expoliri, pingt’ 
and 229 ‘ornantur... poliuntur’. Mr Marx writes ‘expilor <ex>pingor’, a 
conjecture which would probably have lost its charm if he had remembered 
that expzngor had already been proposed by Baehrens. 611 (Non. p. 372) 
‘porro amici est bene praecipere tueri bene praedicare’. Mercier’s emendation 
‘porro amici est bene praecipere, 7uscz bene praedicere’, like most emendations 
of Lucilius, falls short of certainty; but it is so apt and so dexterous that 
it rejoices the reader’s heart. Mr Marx’s ‘porro “amici est bene praecipere, 
bene tuert” praedicant’ is no more ungainly than his wont; but the union of 
axpioia and didavtia which prefers this conjecture to Mercier’s is something 
‘tuendi uocabulum ’, says he, ‘quod ¢uforzs officium indicat, 
non potest seruari nisi ea qua utimur transpositione’. Well? who desires ‘ tuendz 
uocabulum seruari’? what Lucilius says is ‘amicz est’, not ¢tutorts. 781 (Non. 
p. 121) ‘utrum anno an horno ¢e abstuleris a uiro’. Metre, not structure, is 
incomplete, and is completed by Lachmann with ves, by Mueller with Zezz. 
Mr Marx prefers his own Zecum, which has the double merit of being less easy 
than either and of making the structure as incomplete as the metre was. 965 (Paul. 
p. 276) ‘quaenam uox ex te resonans meo gradu remoram facit ?’. One syllable is 
missing, and the sense shows where, for ‘ex ¢e resonans’ is ludicrous ; so Bergk 
proposes Zecto, Ribbeck aede, another scholar terra. Mr Marx prefers, in correcting 
the metre, to redouble the absurdity ; he retains fe and alters guae to guota 
(which, to judge from his note, he supposes to mean gwualis). So now we 
have ‘guoca nam uox ex ¢e resonans’: I suppose the person addressed is a Lamia 
who has just swallowed a baby whole, and the child is heard crying for its mother. 
1021 (Non. p. 121) * quod ‘tua laudes, culpes, non proficis hilum’. Mueller inserts 
<‘u> after tua, but this is not violent enough for Mr Marx, who prints his 
own conjecture tu<(uunc> and says nothing of Mueller’s. 1080 sq. (Non. p. 287) 
‘sicubi ad auris | fama tuam 'pugnam claram adlata dicasset’. Baehrens restored 
the metre with the minimum of change, claram <mi>j; Mr Marx conceals 
this fact and says ‘desiderari arbitror praeclaram pugnam dici, non claram’. 
Arbitratur ; that is all. And that is quite as good a reason as he gives at 688 
(Non. p. 308) for preferring his own conjecture to Lachmann’s. For ‘ztem 
Populi’ Lachmann had written ‘vem populi’, but Mr Marx is of opinion ‘artius 
oporre:- editorem sequi litteras apud Nonium traditas’ ; and his notion of closer 
adherencc to those letters is to write ze, Popli. 

There is a golden sentence in Nipperdey’s preface to Tacitus: ‘ praecipue 


out of the common. 
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autem prauam ambitionem, in quam complures delapsi sunt, ut iis locis, qui facili 
opera pluribus modis emendari possent, sua scilicet inuenta nulla re meliora 
Superiorum correctionibus substituerent, procul habendam et iis, qui primi uitia 
indagassent et remouissent, nisi postea meliora, sed alia tantum et paria prolata 
essent, suam laudem seruandam duxi’. Mr Marx however is not of Nipperdey’s 
opinion: when there is nothing to choose between two conjectures he always 
prefers the later to the earlier, provided that the earlier is another’s and the later 
is his own. 732 (Non. p. 37) ‘insanum uocant, quem maltam ac feminam dici 
uidet.. Anyone who looks at this verse can see that there are three possible ways 
of amending it, all equally probable. The alternative Turnebus chose was uzdent, 
and everyone followed him till Baehrens in 1886 was egotistical enough to 
substitute}the second alternative, wocans. The third alternative, wocat, was now 
left lying on the ground for anyone who was not too proud to take it: Mr Marx 
stoops down and picks it up, and his touch transmutes it to pure gold. Con- 
jectures, to his eyes, are arranged in this threefold order of merit: Ist the 
conjectures of Mr Marx, 2nd the conjectures of mankind in general, 3rd the 
conjectures of certain odious persons. Conformably to this classification he sets 
uocat in the text, because it is his own; relegates uwzdent to the note, because it is 
another man’s ; suppresses wocans altogether, because it is Baehrens’s. 56 (Donat. 
Ter. Phorm. 123) ‘quite montane malum ad cetera pergit’. Baehrens proposed 
‘qui <di> te, Montane, malum! <tum> ad cetera pergit’. For tum, which he 
ignores, Mr Marx substitutes afgue, as if that were superior. 944 (Prisc. G.L.K. ii 
p. 379) ‘a me auxiliatus sz est. Quicherat proposed sze¢, but Mr Marx finds szes 
preferable, because Quicherat did not propose it. 1089 (Non. p. 370) ‘quanti uos 
faciant, socii, comparcere possint’. Everyone reads ‘cum parcere’: Mr Marx 
suppresses the fact and presents guom as his own emendation. 

This parental fondness conspires with another frailty to defeat Mr Marx’s 
efforts for the improvement of the text: he does not understand the critical art, 
nor go the right way to work in attempting a correction. The fragment 493 sq. 
(Non. p. 2), when its first half has been restored by a famous emendation of 
Lachmann’s, is still in part corrupt: 


in numero quorum nunc primus Trebellius multost 
Lucius, zarcesstbaz febris, senium, uomitum, pus. 


A critic, before he lays a finger on marcesstbai, surveys the context and observes 
the accusative womztum, which tells him that zarcesstbaz conceals a transitive verb. 
Mueller accordingly proposed xam arcessit and Munro nam creat zbus, both quite 
uncertain, but not irrational or arbitrary. Mr Marx will not condescend to learn 
the road by reading the signposts: he prefers to domineer and err. It is his will 
and pleasure that marcessibat should be altered into something scarce --ss 
monstrous than itself, zarce, saeua 7; and uomitum he declares to be a ‘euter 
substantive, which has kindly consented to appear, by special reques’; for this 
occasion only. 
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14. Non. p. 521 ‘miracula ueteres pro monstris uel horrendis ponebant. 
Lucilius satirarum lib. i miracula ciet etelefantas’. Our only clue to what Lucilius 
is talking about is Nonius’ explanation. Mr Marx writes ‘ miracla ciet tylyphantas’ 
(Doric for rvAvddvtns): ‘agitur si recte scripsimus de culcitarii artibus’. Is a 
pillow a portentous or terrific object ? When Bentley proposes anczpztz (ferro) for 
anci~ites (cardines) at 840 (Non. p. 245 anceps, duplex), Mr Marx objects that it 
is ‘contra Nonii testimonium’, and he makes the same objection to Mercier’s 
punctuation of 848 (Non. p. 350): Mercier and Bentley, it appears, ‘ accipiunt 
leges, quibus Marxius legibus exlex’. 


691 (Non. p. 320) ‘nullo honore displetu nullo funere’, Mr Marx prints 


nullo honore, <lu>dis, fletu <nullo>, nullo funere, 


in which fletu is Lachmann’s and the additional uu//o Mr Vahlen’s: the former 
seems certain and the latter very probable. But, if they are right, /vdzs must be 
wrong. Men of letters do not write verses like this, four nouns to three zz//o’s and 
the odd noun a plural; they write verses like Laber. 102 Ribb. ‘nullus timor, uis 
nulla, nulla auctoritas’. a@zs may stand for a verb or a nominative or a genitive, 
but an ablative is the one thing for which it cannot stand unless the rest of the 
verse is otherwise corrected. 

And now we are come to the outskirts of that perilous region in which an 
editor of Lucilius encounters his severest trial. The question is for ever arising 
whether the tradition of the MSS is true or false; and, because the relics of 
Lucilius are fragmentary, it is often very hard to answer. An editor, to acquit 


Phimself here with credit, requires three things: ample knowledge, sure judgment, 
Hand strict impartiality. Mr Marx’s impartiality and judgment, it is already plain, 
= leave something to be desired ; and so also does his knowledge. 


That a scholar should undertake to edit a poet without first acquiring a due 
familiarity with metre is no doubt improper, but it has now so often happened 
that it causes little indignation or surprise. The present age, moreover, is not an 
age of metrists ; and hexameters beginning with szcut¢Z, as in the good old days 
before 1850, are not peculiar to Mr Marx nor to texts of Lucilius: they are 
exhibited in other authors by other scholars who can neither follow the reasoning 
of Lachmann’s note on Lucr. ii 536 nor learn any lesson from what they find in the 
MSS at such places as Plaut. mil. 727 or aul. 222. Mr Marx indeed has more tact 
than some of his contemporaries, and does not propose to variegate dactylic 
poetry with Mr Stowasser’s comic scansions abést and uocds and lacéssisse. But his 
knowledge of metre is not adequate to his task. 275 (Non. p. 110) ‘hic est 
Macedo, si agrion longius flaccet’ has been variously altered: Mr Marx says that 
Agrion is a proper name, and he scans it Agrion, like Arion. At 74 (C.GLL. iv 
p. xvili) he has ‘_.c.._VUv- pedicum iam excoquit omne’: fedicum is to mean 
POeipiaciv, but how the Latin tongue is to form pedicum out of pedes he makes no 


effort to explain. At 212 (Non. p. 158) ‘pecus nasi rostrique repandum’ he says 
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‘sicuti incert. u. 1126 transuerso ordine posuit metri necessitate coactus camphippi 
pro hippocampi, ita hoc loco per iocum vrostri repandum pro repandirostrum’ : 
vostvit repandum pro vepandirostrum. At 223 (Prisc. G.L.K. ii p. 115) he ends an 
hexameter with ‘_ J. scutam’, and does not think it his duty to enquire how 
scita can have given rise to a diminutive sc#tula. At 1160 (Varr. 1. L. v 80) he 
scans pracire as _ _~ and refers, for all defence, to L. Mueller de r. m. ed. 2 p. 280, 
ie. to Christian writers of the 5th and 6th centuries: the one example which 
might lend some slight colour to his scansion, the ‘domino praezret Arion’ of 
Statius’ MSS at Theb. vi 519, he does not seem to know. At 267 (Non. p. 215) he 
prints his own conjecture ‘ plena si olorum’, and as parallels to this unparalleled 
elision he quotes such common sights as ‘hoc si erit’ and ‘et sialiud’. At 117 
(Non. p. 25) ‘broccus nouzt Janus’, where Turnebus very plausibly conjectured 
Boudllanus, Mr Marx prints ouzttlanus and suggests oui Aeclanus. The first 
poet to use such forms as a gen. Vdéuz from a nom. Wduzus is Propertius, who has 
Deci, Mari, Tati: in Virgil the gen. of fluuzus is not fluuz but fluuzz,and poets 
earlier than Virgil use neither the one form nor the other. At 1067 (Prisc. G.L.K. 
li p. 488) ‘quis totum scis | corpiis | iam perolesse bisulcis’, where Lachmann 
proposed ‘scis iam corpus’, Mr Marx quotes against him Lucr. ii 907 ‘ sed tamen 
esto iam | posse haec aeterna manere’, and he calls these ‘eidem numeri’. Again 
at 729 (Non. p. 237) ‘cum pacem peto, cum placo, cum adeo et cum appello meam ’, 
where Lachmann preferred the better and more usual rhythm facem cum feto, 
Mr Marx controverts him as follows: ‘de simili discrepantia accentus metri et 
uerborum consulto a poetis quaesita nusquam certius licet iudicare quam in 
septenarii principio; milites enim cantabant “Gallias Caesar subegit Nicomedes 
Caesarem”, cum liceret commodius cantare “Caesar Gallias subegit”, item 
Porcius Licinus scripsit “ Poenico bello secundo” e.g. s.cum promptum fuerit 
scribere “bello Poenico secundo”. ‘pvomptum fuerit’, ‘commodius cantare’, 
‘ stmilz discrepantia ’: such notions of the trochaic tetrameter has an editor who is 
not afraid to wrangle about rhythm with Lachmann, In the matter of short 
vowels lengthened by a mute and a liquid Mr Marx again attempts to play the 
metrist without success. In his index metricus, vol. i pp. 167-8, he recognises only 
two examples of this lengthening in hexameters év dpoe., rétré 1012 and atréque 
358, and adds ‘ Lucretius in hoc usu Lucilii est simillimus : saepissime omnium in 
arsi producit vetvo et uterque uter casus obliquos’. Accordingly he objects to /ebrés 
493, though at 923 we have /@dris even in a scenic metre, where it has much less 
right. But he forgets to object to guddrdginta 526 and ¢riclint 1107, which he 
prints without remark. Of the lengthening in hexameters év Oéceu he asserts in 
the index that it occurs ‘ tantummodo in uersus fine’; and on this ground he rejects 
at 1219 (Fest. p. 376) Huschke’s admirable correction ‘neque sa@cramenta ueretur’. 
Yet he himself prints semigraecei in the middle of a verse at 379 and calliplocamon 
at 540, and Cyclops at the beginning of a verse in 482. In short, this is a country 
where Mr Marx is not at home. 

And there is another: Latium. For the office of editing Lucilius Mr Marx 
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is not sufficiently acquainted with the language which Lucilius spoke. It is no 
very favourable augury that his first volume is dedicated ‘Francisco Buechelero 
Hermanno Vsenero’. The philological seminary of Bonn, since Ritschl’s departure 
to Leipsic in 1865,'has bred few good Latinists, and Mr Marx is not of the 
number. 31 (Lact. inst. v 14 3) ‘non Carneaden si ipsum Orcus remittat’: 
‘praesenti vemztfat utentem deum immortalem lepide facit poeta, cum mortales in 
rebus quae nullo pacto possint fieri utantur imperfecto’. Therefore at Verg. 
georg. ii 43 ‘non mihi si linguae centum sint oraque centum’ we shall infer either 
that it is feasible to have 100 mouths and tongues or else that Virgil was an 
immortal god. 76 sq. (Non. p. 25) ‘hostélibus contra | pestem permitiemque’ : 
hosttbus Dousa, Hostzlius Passerat, hostibimus Palmer Undismayed by this 
formidable conspiracy Mr Marx retains the text, and his only pretence of defending 
it is to quote ‘Hom. £ 184 7oAnd’ arAyea dvopevécoow’. hostilibus no more means 
dvopevéeoowy than czuz/ibus means troXitats or meus Means éyw@. 154 sq. (Cic. Tusc. 
iv 48) ‘in os prius accipiam ipse, | quam gladium in stomacho /furia (suria most 
MSS) ac pulmonibus sisto’: ‘/uvza scripsi, quod aut nominatiuus aut pro ablatiuis 
ira uel odio positum est’. Which is stranger, the ignorance of the Roman tongue 
which fancies that furza could mean odio or tra, or the ignorance of the Roman 
mind which fancies that a man would apply this noun to himself? 159 (Prisc. 
G.L.K. ii p. 217) ‘ rinocerus uelut Aethiopus’: ‘lib. iii u. 118... vzmoceros Graeca forma 
tradita est. hoc loco rinocerus scripsit poeta ut rhetoricoterus lib. ii u. 86’, i.e. 
because rhetoricoterus is Latin for pytopixwtepos therefore rinocerus is Latin for 
pivoxepws. 293 (Non. p. 496) ‘fastidimus bonorum’: ‘genetiuus, ut /astzdzre 
Agamemnonis lib. xxvi u. 654. pugnat in hac structura uerborum antiquitus gene- 
tiuus cum ablatiuo: sicuti in aliis uictor euadit ablatiuus’. Where are the examples 
of this victorious construction, fastzdzve cum ablatiuo? 582 (Non. p. 215) ‘nasum 
rectius nunc homini est suraene pedesne ?’: ‘muuc in enumeratione positum idem 
fere est atque forro’. No instance is cited, and for the best of reasons. 734 (Non. 
p. 296) ‘ego enim an perficiam (pereiciam MSS) ut me amare expediat?’ was 
so emended by Madvig adu. crit. i p. 18, ‘relicto’ said he ‘in litteris az mendo’. 
But Mr Marx prints this collocation of particles, without apology, as if it were 
Latin. 665 (Non. p. 38) vepperi7: this monstrous form Mr Marx introduces by 
conjecture for the vepperz of the MSS and supports it only by Diom. G.L.K. i 
p. 371, who gives veperiuz and reperiz as the regular perfects of reperto,. At 1282 
(Gell. iii 14 8) it appears that ‘quidni et...laudat’ is only a misprint; and Mr 
Marx’s extraordinary use of inferential particles and formulas (p. 334 1. 16 exzm, 
p. 204 1. 1 zxde euincitur, ib. |. 17 unde apparet) seems due less to ignorance ot 
Latin than of logic. 

It is of a piece with this want of grammatical knowledge that Mr Marx should 
often mistake the meaning of simple words and phrases. At 239 (Non. p. 68) 
‘ siccam atque abstemiam ’, which he explains quite rightly as ‘non uinosam ’, he 


1 Mr Marx applies the name ‘ Palmerius’ indiffer- | Jacques Le Paulmier and an Englishman of the 19th 
ently to a Frenchman of the 17th century called called Arthur Palmer. 
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quotes as parallel Ouid. art. ii 685 sq. ‘ odi quae praebet, quia sit praebere necesse, 
| seccaque de lana cogitat ipsa sua’, a strange misapprehension: what szcca there 
means may be seen from epist. Sapph. 134 and Mart. xi 81 2. At 316 (Non. p. 533) 
‘ pedibus cercurum ... aeguzs’ he first cites, after Munro and others, Cic. ad Att. xvi 
6 1, where fedzbus in the same phrase means vews troaiv, the sheets ; then he proceeds 
‘item Ouid. ex Pont. iv 5 3 “ite leues elegi, doctas ad consulis aures... longa uia 
est, nec uos pedibus proceditis aeguzs | tectaque brumali sub niue terra latet”’, and 
not even ‘terra’ warns him to stop and think of amor. iii I 7 sq. ‘uenit odoratos 
Elegza nexa capillos, | et, puto, Zes illi ongzor alter erat’. At 613 sq. (Non. p. 437) 
‘Romanus populus ...superatus proeliis | saepe est multis, bello uero numquam, 
in quo sunt omnia’ he quotes apposite examples like Cic. epist. vi Io 2 ‘de tua 
incolumitate, in quo sunt omnia’ and then irrelevantly adds pro Mil. 19 ‘certe haec 
in illa causa summa omnia fuerunt’, which means ‘ omnia haec in illa causa fuerunt 
summa ’, ‘all these features were present in that case in the highest degree’. At 
712 sqq. (Non. p. 88) ‘tu Lucilium | credis contenturum, cum me ruperint (ruperim 
edd.), summa omnia | fecerim ?’ he says of summa omnia facere (which means to do 
one’s very best, faire son possible) that ‘ Lucilius hac locutione hic utitur similiter 
atque aput Graecos Xenoph. instit. Cyr. viii 8 2 tots ra éryata reToinKocw, iii I 9 
et 22 ravta Ta écyata Tmabeiv’ ; and on contenturum he writes this note, ‘ contenturum 
absolute positum ut Cic. de orat.i 206 “ petimus ab Antonio, ut ea, quae continet 
neque adhuc protulit ...explicet nobis ”, Ter. eun. 103 “ quae uera audiui, taceo et 
contineo optume”’: he regards guae continet and contineo quae audiui as examples 
of ‘continere absolute positum’. At 974 sq.(Non. p. 371) ‘uti pecudem te, asinum- 
que ut denique nasci | praestiterit’ he says ‘utz pecudem te asinumque ut,ie. uti 
pecudem te et ut asinum: C. Gracchus ORF ed. ii p. 235 M “zt pateremini hoc 
tempore me quiescere ne a stirpe genus nostrum interiret ef utz aliqua propago 
generis nostri reliqua esset”’. These italics are his, and they show that he believes 
et to link utz ... esset with ut patereminz: of course it links utz...esse¢t with 
ne... tnteriret, both of which depend on guzescere. At 1115 sq. (Don. Ter. eun. 687) 
‘at Hymnidis acri | ex facie florem delegeris’ he says ‘ acr7 non ausus sum mutare’ 
and explains it to mean strenua,as if you could cull flowers from a brisk deter- 
mined aspect ; and he cites as parallel firstly ‘ uosne, acrior aetas, o iuuenes’ from 
Ovid and secondly ‘ Baeticarum pondus acre lanarum’ from Martial. At 1267 
(Porph. Hor. carm. i 27 1) ‘podicis, Hortensi, est ad eam rem nata palaestra’ 
he says ‘non ad puerum sed ad mulierem qualem Dauus laudat Horatii serm. ii 7 
50 uersus uidetur spectare’. This means that he misunderstands either Lucilius or 
Horace: the words ‘clunibus aut agitauit equum lasciua supinum’ contain no 
allusion to ‘podicis palaestra’. At 870 sq. (Non. p. 31) ‘nec uentorum flamina 
flando suda secundent’ he says ‘flamina suda qrvedpua ovpiov’. The Greek for sudus 
is evdos : ovptos is the Greek for secundus. 
Now from this lack of Latin there ensues, first of all, the natural consequence 
that even where the text of Lucilius is sound, or at any rate defensible, Mr Marx 
nevertheless is often unable to comprehend it, and his explanations are improbable 
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or wrong. The very first line of the first book (Varr. 1. L. v 17) is punctuated 
thus: 


65 


aetheris et terrae genitabile quaerere, tempus. 


genttabile is to mean To youipor, and the verse is to signify ‘it is time (A. V. C. 628) 
to enquire’ etc. The reader halts with his foot on the threshold and ‘ Here’ says 
he ‘is an interpreter whom I cannot trust’. 
161 sq. (Non. p. 207). 
haeret uerticulis adfixum in posteriore 
parte atque articulis; nam, ut nobis talus genusque, est. 


‘agitur de osse hominis in collo posito’. De nulla hominis parte agitur: that is 
shown by the presence of zodzs in the second clause. Nonius foolishly quotes this 
passage as an example of genus masc., and Mr Marx, so far from pointing out the 
error, appears to share it, for he adds ‘ co//um Lucilius masculino genere posuit’. 


213 (Non. p. 392) ‘interea stat sentibus pectus’. Mueller explains this by 
comparing 1301 ‘stat sentibus fundus’ and Hor. epist. 1 14 4 sq. ‘spinas animone 
ego fortius an tu | euellas agro’ what could be more rational and probable? 
Mr Marx ignores him, and concocts this laughable romance: ‘describitur homo 





errabundus per rubeta spinas solitudines: dum aegre pedem promouet per densa 
ruborum impedimenta, interea stat sentibus pectus, quibus caput et crura foede 
descobinantur ’, 


334 (Non. p. 493) ‘si nihil ad faciem et si olim lupa prostibulumque’. xzz/ 
ad faciem apparently means ‘nothing to look at’, like Liu. xxvi 16 3 ‘uirum se 
fortissimum ab nequaquam pari ad uzrtutem occidi’. Mr Marx collects examples 
of ad meaning ‘compared with’ (like Cic. de or. ii 25 ‘nihil ad Persium’) jumbled 
up with examples of ad meaning ‘to match’ (like Plaut. trin. 874 ‘alterum ad 
istanc capitis albitudinem’), and concludes ‘ex his exemplis apparet apud 
Lucilium in uersu antecedenti genetiuum fuisse positum ueluti “ Hymnidis 
pulchrae ”,’ 


457 sq. (Prisc. G.L.K. ii p. 215). 
naumachiam licet haec, inquam, alueolumque putare et 
calces: delectes te, hilo non rectius uiuas. 


‘These things’—the common objects of men’s desires—‘are mere plays and 
pastimes’: the rest of the sentence Mr Marx interprets ‘his si delectabere, ne 
minimum quidem proficies in recte uiuendo’. But sports and games are not fatal 
to our improvement, they are merely profitless: the words mean ‘his delectabere 
fortasse, sed nihilo tamen rectius uiues’. 


461. Non. p. 230 ‘uulgus neutro genere ... Lucilius satirarum lib. xiv 
dilectum uideo studiose uulgus habere’. 


‘neutro genere apud Lucilium wz/gus dici manifestum est accusatiuo wulgus. 
NO. I. VOL. I. } 
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itaque dlectum non pertinet ad wu/gus sed ad hominem quendam, quem uulgus 
carum habet’. So Mr Marx, and he quotes two examples of ‘carum habere 
aliquem’, but of ‘dilectum habere aliquem’ he quotes none. No wonder, for the 
Latin phrase dilectum habere has a very different sense: it means ovdAdoyny 


Toveta Gat. 


534-6 (Non. p. 235). 


ibat forte aries, inquit; iam quod genus! quantis 
testibus! uix uno filo hosce haerere putares, 
pellicula extrema exaptum pendere onus ingens. 


‘pellicula quid sit’ says Mr Marx ‘ edocet Porphyrio ad Hor. serm. i 9 69 “ curtos 
Iudaeos dixit quia uirile membrum uelut decurtatum habent recisa inde pellicula”’’. 
Has Mr Marx ever seen aram? fellicula means ¢ergore,as in Iuu.i11. Where 
a commentator ought to speak, Mr Marx is silent, and says nothing about the 
phrase ‘uno filo haerere’. It must signify ‘to be of one piece with the rest of the 
animal’, but I recall no other example of it. I miss also the illustrative citation 
Tert. de pall. 1 ‘arietem non quem Laberius (154 Ribb.) reciprocicornem et 
lanicutem et testitrahum’. 


542-4 (Non. p. 26). 


conpernem aut uaram fuisse Amphitryonis acoetin 
Alcmenam atque alias, Helenam ipsam denique—nolo 
dicere: tute uide atque disyllabon elige quoduis. 


These verses were punctuated by Haupt opusc. i p. 186 and explained by Munro 
Journ. of Phil. vii pp. 307 sq.: the ‘disyllabon’ will be walgam, lippam, broccam or 
the like. Mr Marx says ‘uersum disyllabo apte expleat aliquis si moecham uel 
scortum addat’: immo ineptissime. ‘atque in eo potissimum iocus pollet Lucilii, 
quod eam, quae loquitur, tamquam loquentem in uita inducit personam uersu 
hexametro, quo ipse utitur poeta. unde ’—observe the logic—‘ apparet non poetam 
ipsum loqui’; and he thinks the speaker is Penelope. That the speaker is not 
Penelope is proved by the tense of /wzsse. 


610. Non. p. 497 ‘accusatiuus uel nominatiuus pro ablatiuo ... Lucilius lib. 

X XVI 
haec tu si uoles per auris pectus inrigarier.’ 

‘¢tnvigarier posuit pro zmbuz sicut Petron. 4 “ut studiosi iuuenes lectione seuera 
irrigarentur” ... accusatiuus /aec ut Sall. Cat. 45 1 “cuncta edoctus”, Tacit. hist. 
v 5 “nec quicquam prius imbuuntur quam contemnere deos”’ Marx. That no 
doubt is how Nonius understood the construction, but we ought to know better: 
the examples cited do not defend it. ‘aec pectus tnrigarier means haec rigarier in 
pectus, as we have gladium incumbat at 601 and guae res me wmpendet at 1227; 
vigart is used as in Lucr. ii 262 ‘motus per membra rigantur’. 
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735 (Non. p. 253). 


at metuis porro ne aspectu et forma capiare altera. 


That is of course ‘altero aspectu (= facie) et altera forma’. Mr Marx says ‘altera 
si recte traditum est, ex praecedenti sermone olim potuit intellegi: supplendum 
esse dicas ueluti de’; and again at 447 (Non. p. 151) ‘cui parilem fortuna locum 
fatumque tulit fors’ (ie. parile fatum) he says ‘melius erit fatum habere pro 
genetiuo plurali’. 


1024 sq. (Non. p. 327). 
inprobior multo quam de quo diximus ante: 
quanto blandior haec, tanto uehementius mordet. 


Will it be believed that Mr Marx takes Aaec for an acc. neut. plur. and supplies 
‘dicit’? 


1239 sq. (Cic. de fin. ti 24). 
cenasti in uita numquam bene, cum omnia in ista 
consumis squilla atque acupensere cum decumano, 


‘omnia in ista (uita) consumis squilla atque acupensere cum decumano. 
praepositionem cum amo xowvod postposuit ut lib. x u. 390’. praepositionem !/ 
so Gallonius guttles in company with the lobster and the sturgeon, tres uno in 
lecto, like the Hatter taking tea with the March Hare and the Dormouse. 


1347. Fest. p. 209, Paul. p. 208, ‘petimina in umeris iumentorum ulcera et 
uulgo appellant et Lucilius meminit, quom ait 


ut petimen naso aut lumbos ceruicibus tangat.’ 


‘turpi forma ecus uidetur describi qui naso pectoris imam partem, ceruice lumbos 
tangat’ Marx; as if ‘umeri’ were ‘pectoris ima pars’. And how does this 
acrobatic steed contrive to make his two ends meet? listen and you shall hear. 
‘optimus est qui auctore Columella vi 29 2 erit “ceruice molli, lataque nec longa”, 
at hic tangit lumbos ceruicibus ut ridicula sit breuitate et contractione corporis’. I 
make no comment. The verse seems to describe a horseman pitched forward and 
backward by his jolting nag, now with his nose on its shoulders, now with the nape 
of his neck on its crupper. Anyone who cared for such amusements might assign 
it to book iv and join it with 163 (Non. pp. 16 and 86) and 1109 (Fest. p. 313), 


ut petimen naso aut lumbos ceruicibus tangat 
succussatoris, taetri tardique caballi 
Apulidae, pedibus stlembi. 


These are all of them places where the sense is clear enough, and yet 
Mr Marx has missed it. When he has to deal with places where the sense is 
obscure, his attempts at explanation are often amazing indeed. Sometimes they are 
downright unintelligible: his note on 356 (Non. p. 503) ‘feruere, ne longum. uero: 
F 2 
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hoc lectoribus tradam’ (for so he prints the verse) I have read three times through 
with strained attention and I cannot even conjecture what it means or how it 
coheres with itself. For the dialogue which he devises out of 473 (Non. p. 220) and 
474 sq. (Non. p. 185) the only appropriate title would be ‘ conversation overheard 
in Bedlam’. Scipio comes upon a soldier eating a good meal, and asks where he 
got it. The soldier, instead of replying, grumbles about something else. He 
receives no reprimand for his impertinence : the commander in chief lets his first 
question go unanswered and meekly asks another. The soldier, encouraged by 
impunity, treats the second question as he treated the first. And here the 
curtain falls on this instructive glimpse of Roman military discipline. But, for a 
compendious specimen of the goods which Mr Marx sometimes offers for sale 
under the name of explanations, take 1104 (Non. p. 231) ‘Andronius Flacci 


teget utria’: ‘Andronius Flacci homo seruus uel libertinus...... utvia, 1.0. aoKous 
uidetur dicere homines ebriosos ...... teget, sandapila elatos homines terra 


obteget, Andronius libitinam uidetur exercuisse apud homines infimi ordinis et 
pauperrimos ’. 

And now, in the perilous field I spoke of, in those many places where 
the question arises whether the text is right or wrong, how is this editor to answer 
it? He cannot; he lacks the requisite knowledge. He misapprehends what 
Romans have said, and he misconceives the Roman way of saying things: that he 
should decide whether Lucilius could and would have written what the MSS 
impute to him is therefore impossible, and that he should offer to decide 
it is presumptuous. And then, to make matters worse, in the midst of his 
difficulties and disabilities, he is assailed by temptation. 

In Germany at the present moment, as everyone knows, an editor who 
wishes to be praised (unless, like one or two influential persons, he has a troop 
of retainers who will applaud whatever he does) must be a conservative editor ; 
that is to say, he must defend the MS tradition not only where it appears 
to be right but also where it appears to be wrong. Some credit, it is true, may be 
drawn from the mere pronunciation of shibboleths ; and Mr Marx, by speaking ill 
of Mueller and Baehrens and by calling Mr Buecheler ‘ criticorum facile princeps ’, 
has secured at the outset a favourable hearing from a large audience in more lands 
than one. But this lip-service, though good so far as it goes, is not sufficient : 
an editor is expected to prove the sanity of his judgment and the orthodoxy 
of his opinions by defending at least a dozen MS readings which no former editor 
has thought defensible ; and to this requirement Mr Marx, for want of the knowledge 
which might have let and hindered him, is quite ready to accede. It is true, 
as we have seen already, that he does not conserve the text very rigorously 
against his own conjectures ; but he is willing enough to practise the conservative 
method in its easiest, commonest, and most agreeable form, by preferring the 
tradition of the MSS to the conjectures of other people. To attract the public 
whom he seeks to please he has posted this notice on the first page of his second 


volume: 
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in interpretatione eam legem sumus secuti, ut uerba salua et sana esse statueremus, 
si numeri uersuum erant salui. nempe raro uerba corrumpi posse arbitramur saluis 
numeris. quae ratio inprimis ualuit in uersibus 1138-1142 constituendis. 


If Mr Marx had cared to know what this rule was worth, he had three ways of 
finding out. He might have thought about it, and then he would have discovered 
that it was absurd in essence: there is no imaginable reason why the corruption 
of a word should upset the metre of a verse. He might have put it to the test, 
and then he would have discovered that it was false in fact: Nonius p. 120 quotes 
from Horace (serm. ii 4 73) ‘ego faecem primus et allec | miscui’, which is quite 
metrical (for cretic words occur in Horace’s hexameters) but very far removed from 
what Horace wrote. He might have read his own edition of Lucilius, and then he 
would have discovered that he had broken his precious rule about once in every 
ten lines: 401 scalprorum for scalptorum, 408 sternendam for sternenda, 420 dare 
for da, 429 fisco for pisco, 434 decolaut for decollaut, 443 extructa for extructam, 451 
guorsum for cursum, 454 aula mollis for ala molts, 472 horae for hora et, 474 aegre 
for aegri, 489 fictorum for pictorum, 491 aetati for aetate, 494 pus for plus, and so 
on. Three ways, and he took none of them. Why should he? Why should a 
classical scholar care what he says, so long as everyone knows that his heart is in 
the right place? In no single line of human activity except our own,—not in 
politics, not in religion, not in the advertisement of patent medicines,—would a 
man venture to stand forward and utter words so evidently irreconcilable with 
reason, with reality, and with his own behaviour. But Mr Marx knew well that he 
had nothing to fear. He knew that he was addressing an audience less thoughtful, 
less truth-loving, and less able to take care of itself, than the audiences addressed 
by demagogues and dervishes and quacks. He looked round Europe and saw a 
ring of classical scholars sitting waiting to have their prejudices flattered and their 
intellects affronted, and he obliged them. Up rises Mr Stowasser and returns 
thanks for the company: ‘ein gewiss durchaus anerkennenswerter und unwider- 
leglicher Grundsatz!’ And when Mr Marx says ‘quae ratio inprimis ualuit in 
uersibus 1138-1142 constituendis’, there too Mr Stowasser is with him: ‘wie 
Marx zu erklaren versteht, dafiir sei nur auf ein Beispiel hingewiesen, namlich 
1138, wo ein grenzenlos misshandeltes Versviergespann durch den einfachen Trik 
gelost wird, dzcto als Verb (nicht als Hauptwort) zu fassen’. Hast thou appealed 
unto 1138? unto 1138 shalt thou go. 
Fest. p. 294 21 ‘scurrae uocabulum Verrius ... aut ex Graeco tractum ait 
. aut a sequendo, cui magis adsentitur, quod et tenuioris fortunae homines et 
ceteri alioqui, qui honoris gratia persequerentur quempiam, non antecedere sed 
sequi sint soliti ; quia uidelicet dicat Lucilius “ Cornelius P. noster Scipiadas dicto 
tempus quae intorquet in ipsum oti et delicis luci effictae atque cinaedo et sectatori 
adeo ipsi suo quo rectius dicas ibat forte domum sequimur multi atque frequentes ”, 
cum secutos uideri uelit ob eorum iurgia, non ob adsuetum officium’. Lachmann 
said of these verses that they are ‘tam foede corrupti ut de uerbis desperandum 
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sit’, but a greater than Lachmann is here!: Mr Marx, adopting only the metrical 
corrections delzcits and zpse (I wonder that Mr Stowasser can bear to part with 
tpst), presents the passage thus: 


Cornelius Publius noster 
Scipiadas dicto tempus quae intorquet in ipsum 
oti et deliciis, luci effictae atque cinaedo, et 
sectatori adeo ipse suo, quo rectius dicas. 
ibat forte domum. sequimur multi atque frequentes. 


‘ego interpretor hoc modo: “<si quaeris, quid agam>: ego Lucilius dicto 
(dictabat uersus Lucilius teste Horatio serm. i 4 10) ea quae Cornelius noster 
Scipio tempus in ipsum oti intorquet et deliciis suis, luci suae [effctae he dare not 
paraphrase, it is too intolerably absurd], atque adeo (quo uocabulo rectius dicas) 
cinaedo ipse suo et sectatori ”.’ 

I hardly know where to begin ; but first let us take the construction. In spite 
of his punctuation he construes ‘atque cinaedo et sectatori adeo’ as ‘atque adeo 
cinaedo et sectatori’; and to prevent any mistake about the matter he adds ‘ atgue 
adeo positum ut Cic. pro Rosc. Am. 29 “hoc consilio atque adeo hac amentia 
impulsi”.’ Read twenty lines further and you find that he has changed his mind: 
‘datiui in membra duo dispertiti sunt, utrique e¢ praeponitur membro: in priore 
membro asyndeton exhibuit et a¢gue particulam’: the first clause therefore is ‘et 
deliciis, luci effictae atque cinaedo’, the second is ‘ et sectatori adeo suo’, and atgue 
and adeo have nothing to do with one another. You recognise that care and 
deliberation on which conservative critics are wont to pride themselves. 

Now for the sense, and especially /ucz effictae. ‘mea lux, mea uita... tritas 
cottidiani sermonis blanditias omnes norunt... /zcz suae igitur dictum ut ux mea 
Catull. 68 132......effctae mutare ausus non sum: uidetur dicere hominem 
nitidum lautum ¢Zersum Lucilius, sicuti Cato de agri cult. 67 2 “fiscinas spongia 
effingat”, Cic. pro Sest. 77 “e foro spongiis effingi sanguinem”.’ Even so. Caesar 
is called sedus in Lucan and caluus in Suetonius, therefore Mr Marx, if the fancy 
takes him, will call him caluum stdus. The whole sentence may be Englished as 
follows: ‘I am dictating the words which our friend P. Cornelius Scipio launches, 
for the exact time of leisure (whatever that may mean), both at his darling, 
the well-wiped light of his eyes and his minion, and moreover at his own retainer, 
by which (name) you would more correctly call him ’. 

It was not I who chose this specimen, it was Mr Marx himself. It is not I 
who say ‘wie Marx zu erklaren versteht, dafiir sei nur auf ein Beispiel hingewiesen, 
namlich 1138’; it is his friend and admirer Mr Stowasser. I only ask this: when 
a scholar conceives such interpretations to be even possible, can he be said to have 
an inkling of what is possible and what is not? The unfamiliarity with Roman 

! Arch. f. Lat. lex. xiv p. 445 ‘wir besitzen nun wie wir sie, namentlich was die Beiziehung der 


die vor einem halben Jahrhundert von Lachmann _ griechischen Literatur betrifft. von Lachmann kaum 
erwartete Luciliusausgabe mit erklarenden Noten, hatten erwarten diirfen’. 
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manners and the Roman mind which believes that Scipio railed in the public 
street at a fellow of this sort, and that Lucilius employedithese terms to describe a 
favourite of his friend Scipio’s, is less extraordinary than the-unfamiliarity with 
human speech which believes that such discourse as this has ever proceeded out of 
the mouth of man. 

This passage, to be sure, is one which nobody has succeeded in emending, and 
Mr Marx, if he had not vaunted his performance, might almost have had it 
forgiven him as a counsel of despair. Come now to passages where not only is 
correction necessary but corrections have been proposed which, so far as anything 
in Lucilius can be, are certain; and see how Mr Marx’s claim to the title of 
conservative, somewhat jeopardised by the great number and extreme uncertainty 
of his own conjectures, is made good by the stoutness with which he upholds the 
most evident corruptions of the MSS against the clearest emendations of better 
critics. 

601. Non. p. 502 ‘ accusatiuus pro datiuo. Lucilius lib. xxvi 

suspendatne se an in gladium incumbat, neicaelum bibat.’ 


‘uersum corruptum non esse testatur numerorum ordo incorruptus’ says Mr Marx. 
Versum corruptum esse testatur Nonius: it contains no ‘accusatiuus pro datiuo’. 
To this cardinal fact, the first that a critic should fix on, he never so much as 
alludes: what he wants is not the true reading but the MS reading. Koch and 
Quicherat proposed, and Mr Marx suppresses, 

suspendatne se<se> an [in] gladium incumbat, ne caelum bibat. 


The construction gladium incumbat for gladio, on which Nonius comments, 
perplexed the scribe, who added zz to help it out. 


110 sq. (Gell. xvi 9 6). 


uerum haec ludus ibi, susque omnia deque, fuerunt, 
susque et (haec F. Dousa) deque fuere, inquam, omnia, ludus iocusque. 


haec is corrupted to ef in scores of places, and this is one of them. ‘ susgue degue’ 
says Mr Marx ‘asyndeton est ut avw xatw neque eodem modo accipiendum quo 
populusque patresque: qua in locutione gve idem est atque gve illud in quisgve utergue 
absgue, ita ut Lucilius potuerit scribere susgue et degue;—and he quotes et hodieque 
from Pliny. You would think that 111 alone had been preserved and I1o had 
perished ; yet it is not so: it is only that Mr Marx, in discussing 111, dare not 
raise his eyes to 110, for fear he should begin to think about probability and so be 
led into the way of truth. 


397 (Non. p. 181). 
huc ubi concessm, pellesque ut in ordine tentae, 


wrote Mueller. Mr Marx retains the Zzc of the MSS: 


hic, ubi concessum, pellesque ut in ordine tentae, 


“ubt concessum i.e. ubi milites in unum locum coacti’. You expect examples of 
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concedere=in unum locum concedere : you are presented instead with Livy’s ‘ conce- 
dere in hiberna’ and ‘in hiberna concesserant ’, parallel, not to the coucessum which 
Mr Marx commends, but to the uc concessum which he rejects. 

If one were asked for samples of corrections which are everything that a 
correction ought to be, gentle, salutary, self-evident, indispensable, one might 
instance Iunius’ placeat for placent at 207 (Non. p. 133), Bergk’s uzrique for utrigque 
at 1119 (schol. Iuu. iii 143), Lachmann’s waleant for ualeat at 338 (Non. p. 428) and 
his addition of 731 (Non. p. 407) to 701 (Non. p. 362) with chreszx for certe sine in 
the former. Mr Marx rejects them all, p/aceat he even suppresses, and between 701 
and 731 he interposes thirty verses, simply in order to put asunder what Lachmann 
has joined ; and to read his notes,—if you did not remember how easily he accepts 
his own conjectures and how little they deserve to be accepted,—you would suppose 
him to hold that any defence is better than any emendation. 

Sometimes he vouchsafes no defence at all. 352-5 (G.L.K. vii p. 18). 


aa primum longa, a breuis syllaba. nos tamen unum 

hoc faciemus, et uno eodemque, ut dicimus, pacto 

scribemus ‘ pacem placide Ianum aridum acetum ’, 354 
"Apes “Apes Graeci ut faciunt. 


Anyone who stops to think will wonder a little at the choice of instances in 
354. Why five of them, an odd number, when the Greek instances aretwo? Why 
one adverb amongst four accusative nouns? Why this capricious sequence of 
quantities, @@ @adé? Mr Marx does not answer these questions, he does not 
even ask them, but he is a trifle afraid that the reader may ask them; so he and 
the compositor between them attempt to strike us blind and dumb with this 
luxuriant efflorescence of typography : 


scribemus ‘ pacem: placide; Ianum, aridum: acetum,’ 


to which I can only add ?!. Now this is not the sole place in Latin literature 
where placidity and Janus are rather unexpectedly associated. 


qui peccas minus atque ego, cum Fului Rutubaeque 
aut placide Janz contento poplite miror 
proelia rubrica picta aut carbone? 


That is Hor. serm. ii 797 as exhibited by more than half of Horace’s best and 
oldest MSS. Baehrens corrected Lucilius accordingly : 


scribemus ‘ pacem Pdcidezanum, aridum acetum,’ 
"Apes "Apes Graeci ut faciunt. 


Lucilius is considering the initial syllables, in the Latin words as in the Greek ; 
so the penultimate of Pacidezanum is left out of account. Mr Marx not only 
refuses the correction but ignores it. A good emendation, in these days, means 
an emendation which has been proposed by a fersona grata; and Mr Marx fee 
sure that most of his readers will regard this conjecture as sufficiently condemne 
by its authorship. Baehrens has attained the proud position, which he is far indeea 
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from having deserved, of being as much hated by the Germans as Scaliger is hated 
by the French or Bentley by the English. 

But the most arresting feature in Mr Marx’s edition is neither the resolution 
with which he defends Lucilius’ fragments against other folk’s alterations, nor 
the faintheartedness with which he surrenders them to his own, but the facility, 
the confidence, and the boundless knowledge with which he explains their relation 
to one another and to their lost and unforthcoming context. For interpreting 
those words and sentences which we possess in black and white, his aptitude, as 
we have already seen, is not remarkable ; but in the invisible world he is quite at 
home. Apion, unless he was the liar Iosephus thought him, called up the spirit 
of Homer from the dead, and ascertained from his own melodious lips the true 
city and parentage of that widely born and many-fathered man. But the 
information thus elicited he kept secret in the deep of his heart, and the world was 
none the wiser. Mr Marx, like Apion, is an adept in the black art, but he is not, 
like Apion, a dog in the manger. He is brimful of knowledge which he can only 
have acquired by necromancy, and he puts it all at our disposal. Nonius on p. 363 
quotes from book xii this fragment (435), ‘hunc iuga ‘mulorum protelo ducere 
centum | non possent’, which seems to be imitated from what Homer Od. ix 241 
sq. says about the door-stone of the Cyclops’ cave, ov« dv tov ye dv Kai e’xoo 
apakat | €o@Xai TeccapdKxuKro am ovdeos OXAioceay; and he also quotes from 
book vi this similar fragment (247 sq.), ‘quem neque Lucanis oriundi montibus 
tauri | ducere protelo ualidis ceruicibus possent’. You might fancy that this 
meant something of a like sort, but Mr Marx knows better. Book vi happens to 
contain four verses about a man who kept all his worldly wealth in a dudga, which 
he carried on his person to board and bed and bath: therefore this fragment 
signifies ‘neque tauri Lucani neque Gallici cantherii ducenti hominem abducere 
possunt a bulga sua’. 284 (Non. p. 169) ‘si mouet ac simat nares, delphinus ut 
olim’: ‘agitur de homine amore perdito, qui aa@yaiver in re Venerea (Lucian. dial. 
meretr. v 4), qui multum suspirat et anima crebra nares mouet et diducit ut equa 
pruriens’. Which of us by taking thought could have found out this, or sur- 
mised that Lucilius meant egua pruriens when he said delphinus? 514 (Non. p. 
22) ‘te primum cum istis insanum hominem et cerebrosum’: ‘supplendum “ di 
perdant omnes”: increpat Lucilius uilicum insanum et cerebrosum, cus zs@zs i.e. 
cum mediastrino atque bubulco qui equo illo male erant usi’: all this because 
elsewhere in the same book a uilicus and mediastrinus and bubulcus are bitten by 
something, possibly a horse. 550 (Non. p. 362) ‘cetera contemnit et in usura 
omnia ponit | non magna: proprium uero nil neminem habere’: guess who is 
spoken of. A Stoic and plagiary, says Mr Marx: a plagiary, because this book 
xvii contains the fragment ‘si messes facis ... Musas si uendis Lauernae’; a Stoic, 
apparently because kindred sentiments are enounced by those pillars of the Porch, 
Lucretius and Horace. 879 (Non. p. 294) ‘certum scio | esse ita ut dicis; nam 
mihi erant de illo explorata omnia’: ‘alloquitur dominus delatorem qui cum 
dubitatione referat de fraudibus dispensatoris: uera de eo referri dicit dominus, qui 
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furem illum esse dudum cognouerit’: the words of the text contain no clue to the 
speaker, the person addressed, or the subject of conversation; yet Mr Marx 
identifies all three. 300 sq. (Non. p. 427) ‘gallinaceus cum uictor se gallus honeste 
| altius in digitos primoresque erigit unguis’: ‘agitur de muliere quae superba 
incedit gallo uictori similis’. Evidently ; and the scene described in Dem. xara 
Kov. 9 proves that Conon was a woman dressed up as a man, a point of which 
Demosthenes could have made a good deal if Mr Marx had been at hand to 
enlighten him. 899 (Non. p. 357) ‘deum rex auertat uerba obscena’: again does 
Mr Marx divine the speaker’s sex, ‘mulier loquitur, cui conuicia intorquet 
nescioquis’, Tell us more: was she tall or short? young or old? maid, wife, or 
widow? And why the incongruous modesty of ‘nescioquis’ in designating the 
assailant ? why not say that it was a negro boy? At 1097 (Non. p. 343) ‘est illud 
quoque mite malum, blandum atque dolosum’ Mr Marx discovers yet a third Lady 
Teazle behind the screen: ‘agitur de mulieris ingenio’. That settles the question ; 
else we might have thought that some vice of the human mind was referred to, 
such as Horace’s ‘improba Siren desidia’. Mr Marx should write a novel. Nay, 
he may almost be said to have written one; for his notes on book iii (Lucilius’ 
journey to Sicily) are not so much a commentary on the surviving fragments as an 
original narrative of travel and adventure. 

‘Audacia’ is the chief crime which Mr Marx (i p. cxv) imputes to Mueller ; 
to Mueller, who on p. xliii of his preface has these sober observations, ‘fragmentis 
explicandis uel copulandis nihil facilius esse, si uulgi plausum spectes, neque 
difficilius quidquam, si peritorum, pridem sanxit auctoritas prudentium’. But 
when Mr Marx and his school talk about ‘audacia’ they do not mean audacity, 
they mean alteration of the text ; and they would be surprised to hear that the 
fabrication of imaginary contexts has any audacity about it. Just as murder is 
murder no longer if perpetrated by white men on black men or by patriots on 
kings ; just as immorality exists in the relations of the sexes and nowhere else 
throughout the whole field of human conduct; so a conjecture is audacious when 
it is based on the letters preserved in a MS, and ceases to be audacious, ceases 
even to be called a conjecture, when, like these conjectural supplements of Mr 
Marx’s, it is based on nothing at all. No editor of these fragments, neither 
Mueller nor Baehrens, has been so rash and venturesome as Mr Marx; none has 
such cause to wish that the earth may lie heavy on Herculaneum and that no roll 
of Lucilius may ever emerge into the light of day. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON SOME PASSAGES IN LUCAN VIII. 


I. Vv. 83-85 


tu nulla tulisti 
bello damna meo: uiuit post proelia Magnus, 
sed fortuna perit: quod defles, illud amasti. 85 


These lines conclude the speech of Pompey to Cornelia when she met him on 
the shore of Lesbos after the disaster of Pharsalia. This speech Mr. Heitland in 
his excellent Introduction to Haskins’ Lucan has stigmatised as ‘abominable.’ ! 
So far as the bulk of the speech is concerned a plea may perhaps be urged in 
mitigation of this judgment. Cornelia has completely broken down at the sight 
of her unfortunate husband, and his first object should be to restore her to herself. 
For this purpose, as all, not excluding Lucan, know, a tone of sharp chiding would 
be most effectual, and we learn from the sequel that it succeeded: ‘uocibus his 
correpta uiri uix aegra leuauit | membra solo’ (86 sg.). For the crude brutality of 
the statement in the last four words there is however no excuse. But happily it is 
not to be charged to Pompey or to Lucan, but to the editions. We should 


punctuate: 
quod defles, illud amasti ? 


2. Vv. 155 S99. 
tanto deuinxit amore 
hos pudor hos probitas castique modestia uoltus 
quod submissa nimis nulli grauis hospita turbae 
stantis adhuc fati uixit quasi coniuge uicto. 


The difficulties of this passage are well known. To remove one of them 
Heinsius proposed, and Hosius, Francken and Mr. Heitland have accepted, the 
change of anzmzs for nimis. But this leaves null grauis turbae without explana- 
tion. For Francken properly demurs to Haskins’ interpretation : ‘“a burdensome 
guest to none of the citizens,” //z turbae is equivalent to memznz. The same 
scholar correctly states the general sense ‘notum est uxorem et familiam praesidis 
subinde provinciae satis graves fuisse, though we cannot accept his inference ‘inde 
corrigendum videtur TERRAE.’ The mischief has arisen from a misunderstanding 
of the construction of grauzs, which is not a nominative but a genitive (of descrip- 
tion) agreeing with zurvdae and qualified by xzmzs ‘a humble visitor with a retinue 


1 Pp, lxiv, n. 14. Compare p. Ixx ‘In worse taste are viii. 72-85 [Pompey upbraiding his wife].’ 
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overburdening none.’ This rids us of the awkward asyndeton after sudmzssa. In 
the following line again a genitive has caused some trouble which Francken pro- 
posed to remove by reading ‘stantis adhuc <uxor> uixit. But i. 98 ‘temporis 
angusti mansit concordia discors,’ an apparently unnoted parallel, shows a genitive 
similarly detached. 


3. Vv. 192 sg. 
sic fatur. at ille 


iusto uela modo pendentia cornibus aequis 

torsit et in laeuum puppim dedit, utque secaret 

quas Asinae cautes et quas Chios asperat undas, 195 
hos dedit in proram, tenet hos in puppe rudentis. 

aequora senserunt motus, aliterque secante 

iam pelagus rostro nec idem spectante carina 

mutauere sonum. non sic moderator equorum, 

dexteriore rota laeuum cum circumit axem, 200 
cogit inoffensae currus accedere metae. 


Pompey has now left Mytilene and, as is clear from 159 sgg., has been some 
time at sea. The night is fine, and the wind fair astern (193). To divert his 
thoughts he has a chat with the skipper upon navigation, when presently the latter 
(185) desires his instructions for their future course. A point then has been reached 
at which such instructions are required. This, as a glance at a map will show, is 
a little to the N.E. of Chios, which is mentioned by name in 195. To his 
inquiry Pompey replies: ‘Do not make for Macedonia (N.W.) or Italy (S.W.). 
For the rest I do not care.’ In obedience to these somewhat vague directions the 
master alters the vessel’s course, turning sharply to the left. This action is com- 
pared to that of the charioteer who sweeps round a turning-post, with his right 
wheel circling round the almost stationary pivot of his left. The current of rippling 
water which was previously plashing past the vessel’s sides now falls upon it 
broadside, and the waves ‘ change their sound.’ 

With the situation thus clear, let us consider in succession the different 
readings of manuscripts and editors in v. 195. The MSS. have Aszuae or Sasznae. 
The only Asine’s known to us are towns in the Peloponnese, in Cyprus, and in 
Cilicia, none of them of much use for defining a position off the N.W. coast of 
Asia Minor. Sasiva is unknown ; and its s may have come from the final of the 
preceding ‘quas.’ 

Micyllus proposed Aszae, against which Francken very rightly urged that it is 
much too vague for the purpose, ‘quo cursus non definitur cum sit lata et 
immensa; unus locus significatur; ostendit vocabulum cautes. There is another 
objection. To have any meaning here at all, it must mean that the skipper took a 
course to the east of the Oenussae islets, between them and the coast of Asia, 
which would be out of his way for every place in the world except the town of 
Erythrae. 
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Psyriae is another correction. Psyra is a small island off the N.W. corner of 
Chios ; and we may well ask what this mariner was doing to take his vessel out 
there before he had obtained his employer’s instructions. 

Yet another conjecture is Samzae, of which I regret that Francken speaks 
approvingly. Samos was over seventy miles away, and there were some forty 
miles of open sea between it and the southernmost point of Chios. Was this 
stretch of Neptune’s realm chafed by the cliffs of rocky Samos? And if not, why 
is Samos mentioned here as well as in its proper place below? (v. 246) 

I have examined these proposals in detail not because they are intrinsically 
worth it, but because they illustrate only too clearly the spirit in which the ancient 
writers are so often approached. Lucan, it is unconsciously argued, is a careless 
writer. Therefore it is fit that he should be carelessly emended and interpreted. 
But whatever may be the behaviour of Lucan in certain other passages, in the 
present sketch of Pompey’s voyage he is writing with ample care and knowledge. 
Those who follow his narrative (in particular 243 sgg.) cannot fail to be struck by 
its minuteness and accuracy. 

To return. The master of Pompey’s vessel approaching Chios from the east 
took a sudden turn to the left, that is to the south. He must then have left Chios 
to the right and passed either to landward or to seaward of the Oenussae islets. 
The Latin agrees best with the supposition that he threaded the narrow passage 
between the cliffs of Chios and the islets; and this route with its natural double 
shelter would commend itself to an ancient navigator. 

This way then should emendation go; and until something better be proposed, 
I suggest that, to satisfy the plain requirements of the sense, we may read 


Oenusae cautes et quas Chios asperat undas. 


This will perhaps be thought a violent alteration. It is not so violent as it 
looks. Exusae was an easy corruption of Oenusae (i take the form and spelling from 
Pliny V.H7. 5. 137+) and exusae is not far off the letters of aszzae. It is not necessary 
to assume any geographical intention on the part of the corrupter: it is enough 
if he knew the Roman name for the she of a domestic animal. But what of the 
guas Which precedes it? This guas is, I conjecture, the chief offender. The post- 
position of the relative ‘undas quas Oenusae cautes at Chios asperat’ though 
classical enough would present difficulty to a scribe. To simplify the syntax, and 
perhaps to cure the metre, a second guas was prefixed to the sentence and 
the verse. 

Another explanation of our text is however possible. There were also 
Oenussae islands to the S. of Messenia, not far to the West of the promontory 
Acritas, while just inside the gulf on the East lay an Asine, from which this 
received the name of Kodzros ’Acivaios. These Oenussae are mentioned by 
Pliny V.7. 4. 55, and it is a singular circumstance that the very next words to 
‘Oenussae,’ though of course in a different sentence are ‘in Asinaeo sinu.’ The error 


1 It is easy to account for the singular as one of the islets is much larger than the rest. 
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need not then have been purely and simply some copyist’s mistake. It may have 
been engendered by a confusion of the two Oenussae groups and a false association 
with Asine.! 


4. Vv. 306-10 


o utinam non tanta mihi fiducia saeuis 

esset in Arsacidis! fatis nimis aemula nostris 

fata mouent Medos multumque in gente deorum est. 
effundam populos alia tellure reuolsos 

excitosque suis inmittam sedibus ortus, 


These are five lines from the speech in which Pompey unfolds his policy for 
the reconstitution of his fortunes. He must secure an ally. Three alliances are 
possible, with Juba, with Egypt, and with Parthia ; and on the respective merits of 
these he asks the assembled notables to decide. 


uos pendite regna 
uiribus atque fide Libyam Parthosque Pharonque 
quemnam Romanis deceat succurrere rebus (276 sq¢.). 


The Egyptian alliance is briefly rejected in 281-2: the Moorish in 283-8. 
There remains the Parthian. For this the speaker argues, setting forth in 
picturesque language the power and military genius of Parthia. But not without 
misgivings. The reverse of Varus at the hands of Juba had just been used as an 
argument against trusting that prince with Roman fortunes and the same argument 
applied with still greater force to a similar trust in the Parthian monarch. 
He, as is confessed in v. 308, was, like Juba, a rival of Rome and a more 
dangerous one. 

The words that begin the extract must mean, as Haskins has translated them, 
‘Would I did not repose such confidence in the cruel Arsacidae.’ Compare for the 
expression Virgil’s ‘taz¢ane uos tenuit generis fiducza uestri?’ Aen. 1.132. Nowa 
man in perplexity might intelligibly say ‘Would that I did not distrust the 
alternative alliances ; so much do I feel the hazard of this one.’ But where, except 
in burlesque, would he say ‘O that I did not feel such an overmastering confidence 
in the alliance of my choice!’ Judge Ridley saw this, and his translation thus 


crushed the Latin into sense: . 
Would that my lot | 


Forced me not thus to trust that savage race ) 
Of Arsaces. 





The truth is the line is corrupt ; but no one seems to have suspected it except 
Bentley, and he attacked the wrong word, proposing verum for saeuzts. 
We should make the slight change of ¢ota for tanta. ‘Would that I had not 


1 To save the credit of the MSS. it will no doubt | of this cannot be denied: its improbability has already 
be said that the mistake is Lucan’s. The possibility been exposed. 
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to place my whole confidence in the Arsacids.’ Cf. 388 ‘nulla manus illis, fiducia 
tota ueneni est.’ 

I proceed to 309 sg. As already said, Pompey’s present mood is one of 
apprehension. He fears that it may be rash to put himself into the hands of 
Parthia. This is the thought in 308 and it is the thought in 311 ‘quod si nos 
Eoa fides et barbara fallent | foedera’ e.q.s. But in the two intervening lines we 
are jerked on to an entirely different one—viz. his intention of rousing the nations 
of another world (a/za tellure as alio orbe in 315) and thence launching an army on 
his foe. Whether the lines are the handiwork of Lucan or of an interpolator, as 
Kortte supposed, they are not in the place intended for them, which must have 
been after 288. The bond of connexion is obviously this: ‘ Africa and Egypt are 
out of the question. I must try another world, that is the Furthest East.’ 


J. P. POSTGATE. 








GARROD'S 7THEBAID AND ACA/LLEID OF STATIVS. 


P. Papint Stati Thebais et Achilleis recognovit brevique adnotatione critica 
instruxit H. W. GARROD collegii Mertonensis socius. E Typographeo 
Clarendoniano Oxonii. [1906.] Crown 8vo. Pp. xii + (rest unpaged) 396. 
5s. paper, 6s. cloth. 


THE Thebais of Statius was held in great esteem in the Middle Ages, and is 
referred to in terms of high praise by Dante and Chaucer. During the past 
century it has earned the fate of all works whose chief claim to distinction lies in 
their perfection of form. The words with which the last editor begins his preface 
do not fall short of the truth: ‘Codicum Thebaidos tanta est multitudo ut iure 
suspiceris pluris per mediam aetatem librarios quam per nostram lectores Statio 
contigisse. The paucity of readers cannot be laid to the charge of the editors, 


for each of the past three decades has seen the appearance of a critical edition. 
Otto Miiller brought out a critical edition of the first half of the poem in 1870, the 
completion of which was interrupted by his death ; and the edition of P. Kohlmann 
(1884) was followed in 1900 by the edition of Dr. A. S. Wilkins in Postgate’s 
Corpus. All of these editions marked an advance on the haphazard methods of 
the earlier editors. 

The edition for the Oxford Series of Classical Texts has been prepared by 
Mr. Garrod, whose papers in the Journal of Philology and in the Classical Review 
have shown him to be an independent student of the Latin poets. Thanks are due 
to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for undertaking what is hardly likely to be 
a remunerative work, and those who have the study of Latin literature at heart 
ought to welcome a recruit to the ranks of such students in an age when most of 
our younger scholars seem to put their strength into Greek. 

The text is based upon the following manuscripts: P (Puteaneus) of the late 
ninth century, B (Bambergensis) of the eleventh century, D (Dovoriensis) of the 
early tenth century, K (Gudianus) of the tenth or eleventh century, N 
(Phillippicus!) of the tenth or eleventh century, Q (Parisinus) of the tenth 
century, S (Sangermanensis) of the tenth century, A (codex Vlamingii, now lost, 
collated by Drakenborch) perhaps of the fifteenth century. Two other manu- 
scripts are also occasionally quoted in the apparatus: a twelfth century 


1 Mr. Garrod wrongly gives ‘ Philippicus’ (pp. ix, xii), and omits the number of the MS. 
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manuscript of Magdalen College, closely related to D, and a fourteenth century 
manuscript of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

This foundation for the text would appear at first sight to be sufficiently 
broad, but it is to be feared that Mr. Garrod has trusted too much to the 
judgment of preceding editors in valuing MSS. as well as to their collations. For 
instance, the present writer would like to know more of the real character of the 
Freising MS. 196 (now Munich 6396) of the tenth century. The Freising MSS. 
have sometimes got insular connexions, and it may be that this MS. has such; 
yet all we know of it is the collation of the first six books in Miiller’s edition, 
which Kohlmann says he has used here and there: Mr. Garrod seems to cite it 
nowhere. Again, is it quite certain that there is no really old MS. on Italian soil ? 
Mr. Garrod mentions none. Italian MSS., if they are old enough, have a way of 
being better than any others. It is unfortunate that we are left almost entirely to 
the tender mercies of French and English MSS. 

The positive contributions made by Mr. Garrod to the recovery of the text of 
the poet consist of the readings of DNQ and A and the emendations which he 
and various friends have produced. He is the first to use DN and Q, and merits 
our gratitude for this. It is a pity, however, that he did not do more in the way 
of minute collation of the principal authorities. Take, for instance, the case of S. 
He tells us that he had not leisure to examine the readings of this MS., and that 
he regrets greatly that Kohlmann is so often silent with regard to them. Where 
Kohlmann is silent he puts S (with a point of interrogation) after the reading 
which he surmises is given by this MS. Surely such a proceeding is only 
excusable in the case of a manuscript now lost. Two hours’ work would have 
saved the apparatus from this disfigurement. It is but fair to say that Mr. Garrod 
is generally right in his surmises, but there are cases where he is wrong. The 
present list of errors is probably complete: iv. 413 limite m1 (but 22, a con- 
temporary hand which writes above the line, corr. limine); 460 frontes (corr. m2 
frondes); 704 natatus (corr. m2 natatos; m3 postea restituit natatus); 736 


superest ; 803 primus (add m1 supra lineam uel primo); v. 113 quod (m2 s./. uel 
cui); 155 tum; 249 ubi (er hubi ?); 395 the addition ‘fulmine’ above the line is 
by m2; 668 uittae; vi. 359 cantarat; 851 the reading of m1 is illegible; 2 
wrote ‘curua’; vii. 158 iaculatus #21, iaculatum m2: 534 this part of S is torn 


away ; 613 potuitue; viii. 457 heros m1, hemon 22; ix. 187 #21 omits the verse, 
uel no 
m2 adds it and gives Debilitare ; xi. 633 gaudiiis (u alt. corr. 0). A few other 


readings of S have been noted which either supplement or correct the apparatus: 
iv. 704 omnes (2 5.2. uel annes); v. 113 thalamis with BKQN; 710 uoto with 
PNK m1; vi. 183 miscet et with DON ; 409 fulmina m2 with Q Prag 4; 427 * 

solito, which was obviously originally insolito (with all except P); vii. 613 num 
with BK. Kohlmann’s treatment of S makes one suspicious of all his work. It 
is strange, too, that he never noted the interesting fact that S (as the title on fol. 2 
‘Statii Opera Liber S. Petri Corbeiensis’ shows) and P were once together in the 
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same library of St. Peter’s Abbey at Corbie, near Amiens. This at once accounts 
for the fact that the second hand of S has frequently copied readings of P in the 
interlinear spaces of S. The second hand of S has apparently gone over his MS. 
with P in front of him. 

The textual problem in the 7ebazs is of an interesting, but not unparalleled, 
character. P is by common acknowledgment the best as well as the oldest MS. 
It not infrequently preserves the right reading where others have lost it. It 
constitutes a class by itself over against all the other MSS., which constitute a 
second class. Mr. Garrod’s view of the relationship, between his MSS. may be 
expressed by the following diagram :— 


pf he regards as a MS. of a date prior to the sixth century, written in capitals,! 
m@ as a minuscule MS. of the eighth century. 7, according to him, had about 
thirty lines to the page, had glosses here and there, and frequently had various 


readings between the lines. w*, the ancestor of all our existing MSS. except P, 
he attributes to the end of the eighth century or the beginning of the ninth; that 
is, he makes w* about a century older than P. He has to suppose that a 
number of copies have intervened between w* and its best existing representatives, 
in order to account for the corruptions and interpolations they contain. The 
broad distinction between P and @*, as far as it is at present possible to 
reconstruct the latter, lies not in freedom from transcriptional error on the one 
side and the presence of it on the other, but in the deliberate substitution of 
linguistically and metrically possible alternatives by the one or the other. In a 
word, there has been editing at some stage of the tradition. Mr. Garrod, it would 
appear, has not really explained how P derived only one set of the alternatives 
from a, and w* only the other set, for 7 he supposes to have contained various 
readings. The difficulty could be got over by supposing that the alternatives 
were not in mw to begin with, and that, before they were inserted from some 
external authority, an intermediate MS., now lost, was copied from a, P being 
afterwards copied from this intermediate MS. Mr. Garrod has followed a 
suggestion of Prof. Phillimore that the alternatives go back to two editions by 
the poet himself, and has very acutely observed that in some instances one 
alternative reading brings the verse into closer agreement with a parallel passage 
in Virgil. He seems to regard the last fact as excluding the probability of a 
recension by the poet. But might not the very recension take the form of 


1 So A. Klotz rightly, in the preface to his Achz//eis (Lips. 1902), pp. xv ff. 
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bringing lines into nearer conformity with or into greater difference from the 
words of the great master? Both sets of readings are of very ancient date, and 
the hypothesis that P represents a second edition by the poet himself is very 
likely right. The question of the character of P, however, may be reopened 
profitably when w* has been reconstructed by the help of minute collations of all 
MSS. not later than 1100. <A genealogical classification of these is a necessary 
preliminary to this reconstruction. Mr. Garrod might have given some account of 
Lactantius, the commentator, in his all too short preface’ He has used him 
occasionally (e.g. vi. 921, vil. 314, vill. 437), but without giving the symbols among 
the ‘sigla.’* At the risk of appearing greedy, the present reviewer would also 
express regret that Mr. Garrod did not supplement Jahnke’s edition (Lips. 1898) 
by collating one or more of the important MSS. of Lactantius which Wilamowitz 
pointed out that he had neglected. 

There are one or two minor points which deserve mention. Mr. Garrod is 
inclined to regard 7 and not Z, as the ‘codex luliani V.C.’: but does he know any 
evidence of the use of the official title V.C. as late as the eighth century? Was its 
meaning even understood in that age? Surely the reference is to Z, or to an ancestor 
of g A subscription of this kind must be studied in relation to such other 
subscriptions as the Nicomachean in Livy, the Pauline in Lucan, and the 
Gennadian in Martial. There is an important proof of the Anglo-Hibernian 
character of 7 in i. 474, where P has ‘per’ and w* has ‘post.’ 7 undoubtedly 
contained the Anglo-Hibernian contraction which in Anglo-Hibernian circles 
meant ‘per,’ but in Continental circles meant ‘post’: the scribe of P understood 
its meaning, but the scribe of w* did not. In ii. 135 Lachmann’s ‘dispulerat’ is 
followed against the MSS. ‘impulerat’: but this is an instance of a use of zmpello 
rather characteristic of Lucan, in which the destination of the action is not 
mentioned. This leads me to remark that it is not enough for the editor of 
Statius to know his Virgil thoroughly. Virgil, Ovid, and Lucan all went to the 
making of Statius, and the four form a sort of chain, of which each link depends 
on those that precede. In i. 130 and elsewhere the obelus will puzzle some: 
does it not represent a MS. contraction for ‘uel’? iv. 803 it was hardly necessary 
to separate P from the rest; viii. 557 surely ‘Cod. Magd.’ reads ‘atque,’ and not 
‘atqui, which would require a different contraction; viii. 742 correct /aknke ; 
xii. 350 had the form ‘nacta’ any real existence in ancient times? I do not believe 
it; I should consider it a miswriting of ‘nacta,’ influenced by the frequency of 
‘acta’ and ‘facta.’ In ii. 208 keep ‘eadem’ and put a comma after it, not after 
‘Ogygias’; iv. 148 keep MSS. ‘famaque’: the ‘que’ after the ‘non’ is in Lucan’s 
manner, and it is a mere accident that ‘degenero’ is not found with the ablative. 

Mr. Garrod is prodigal of emendation. Some of his conjectures only are put 
in the text. The following is a list of those in the first three books; I have 
bracketed those not put in the text: 1. 72 mzserosgue for mzseraque ; 87 (me for 

1 Some will not recognise ‘Alcuin’ in the other * I have seen an India paper copy in which the 
form of the name ‘ Albinus’ (p. vi.). symbols are added. 
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modo); 331 (molem tor montem); 460 inserts ut after suum; 659 (cnsignigue for 
insugnem@que) ; 684 (cruentos for pudentis); ii. 50 (Orct aditus for Arcadiz); 112 
(culpae for uztae); 117 (laesurumque fidem for ausurumque eadem) ; 136 (uultumque 
liquentt for multumque sequentz); 251 ztnnupto im for znnuptam; 295 (fraude for 
laude); 311 (agnoscens for respiciens); 418 (fronte for mente); 556 (zufigens for 
infringens); 560 (buresque queant auferre for murtsque (durtsque P) ualent inferre) ; 
638 ¢zenuz zam for etzamnum (et adhuc PN*),a harsh and unnecessary alteration ; 
659 (mane for manent); 721 (Aoniae de uertice [tones for Aonta deuertis Itone) ; iii. 
17 (uenerit for uenerat); 163 ube for gue, surely quite unnecessary; 231 ¢u¢a for 
cuncta ; 236 (monstrans or narrans for portans); 314 (bellantem feruere for late 
deferuere); 316 (rursus for orsus, a conjecture palpably wrong, orsus being equal to 
locutus, as elsewhere); 334 (despecto pecore at for pectore despecto: this may be 
right) ; 362 (dum capulo nondum haec manus for dum capulo nondum manus of the 
majority); 379 (suadeat usque torum for auditusgue tterum); 388 medenti for 
medentia; 455 (ora suae Cirrhae for ovaque Cirrhaea); 522 (tesca for astra); 631 
(animae tam for animarum) ; 648 (zude for tlle); 710 (pacem for zterum) It is to 
be feared that Mr. Garrod has been impatient of the manuscript tradition. Most 
of his alterations seem uncalled for, and it ought to have made him suspicious of 
his own knowledge that he has often sought to alter passages that earlier scholars 
apparently found quite correct. 

This volume contains also a new recension of the Achz/lezs. In the editing 
of this poem Mr. Garrod has had the advantage of Dr. Alfred Klotz’s recent 
edition (Leipzig 1902), which he justly praises. He regards Klotz’s C (a Brussels 
MS. of the eleventh century) as descended from Q (a Paris tenth century MS.) 
through some corrupt MSS., and excludes it from the apparatus. He rightly lays 
a high value on the Eton MS. which Klotz, relying on Schenkl’s imperfect 
information, had depreciated. Mr. Garrod’s work on the Achillezs is relatively 
perhaps more valuable than his work on the Zhebais. Both are welcome, and 
will give, it is to be hoped, a fresh impulse to the study of Silver Latin poetry 
in English-speaking lands. 

ALEX. SOUTER. 


1 Mr. Garrod alters ‘ gloria’ (v. 20) to ‘gratia’ on _ he know any instance of 9/orza contracted before the 
the assumption that the contraction for the latter was _ second half of the eleventh century ? 
altered to the contraction for the former. But does 




















RENKEMA ON VALERIVS FLACCVS. 


Obseruationes criticae et exegeticae ad C. Valerit Flacci Argonauteca scripsit E. H. 
RENKEMA. Traiecti ad Rhenum: apud Kemink et filium, MCMVI. 


A CAREFUL, scholarly production, dealing with upwards of seventy passages of 
Valerius. Many of the notes on these are illustrative rather than critical, and shew 
good sense and intelligent study of the Argonautics. I would call especial attention 
to those on I 609 sgg. (the turbo corresponds to the cuspzs with which Vergil’s Aeolus 
opens the cave), 2. 413 (vefugit simply =confugit), 3. 444 sq. (the effigzes represent 
the Wznyae, not the slain Cyzicenes), 5. 211 (zz proram reditt ratis rightly explained, 
where Langen went quite astray), 8. 439 sgg. (where by careful analysis it is shewn 
that the condition of the last part of the poem affords no evidence for the view 
that Val. left it unfinished). Sometimes the text is very successfully defended 
against emendation: see on 2, 259; 6. 213, 606; 7.447: a good case is made out 
too for 5. 246 sgg. Dr. Renkema sometimes fails to do justice to his predecessors. 
The explanation of 3. 225 sgg. given on p. 32, paragraph I, is identical with that 
given by Wagner, developed by me in ‘A study of the Argonautica of V.F. (p. 73), 
and accepted by Langen in his edition. On 4. 216 we are told that all edd. since 
Thilo have rejected the MSS. reading /ervo, but Bury very rightly retains it. And 
on 5.507 sgg. although Bury’s name is mentioned, one would hardly guess, I 
think, that the punctuation proposed by Dr. R. is actually that adopted by Bury 
from whom he differs only in retaining wero of the MSS. 

Of Dr. Renkema’s own emendations one may say what one has to say of most 
collections of the kind: they vary very greatly in merit. There are some very good, 
perhaps convincing ones: see on I. 49 (zamque), 2.99 (foco), 4. 512 (ultzma), and add 
perhaps I. 149, 563; 2.454. But a good many are very unnecessary. The redund- 
ancy of manus actesque Pelasgum in 3. 126 is not in the least suspicious in Valerius 
(see Study etc. p. 69). In 3. 590 sgg. Hercules mad with grief for the loss of Hylas 
runs amok through the woods: ‘ Hard fate had beasts or guiltless men on whom he 
lighted in the wilds.’ ‘ Viri illi ubi quaerendi sunt in deutis saltibus?’ asks the 
matter of fact critic, and changes wzrzs to auzbus. The thought suits modern 
sentiment or the practical mind of a keeper on a grouse-moor better than Valerius’ 
epic ideals. In other cases the impetus of emendation seems to have clouded 
grammatical insight. The reading proposed for 5. 321 sgg. involves taking 


guague uza to mean guauis uza. As for fas aliguae nequeat tibt femina, Dr. R.’s 
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remedy for the old crux at 5. 670, if the reader can construe it by himself I advise 
him to accept it. But in case he fails, it may be well to transcribe the author’s 
rendering: ‘ An tibi fas est Iuppiter (uelut sanctam legem apud animum statuisti) 
ut femina ne aliquae quidem possit (ne minimum quidem efficere ualeat) ?’ 
Personally, I doubt the construction of fas, the use of the plural a/zguae where 
even the singular would have been obscure enough, and the position of 7762. The 
question of order arises also in the emendation of 7. 226: to me an emendation 
which introduces to us the collocation guzd tu nam is frankly impossible. 

But these are of course extreme cases. Most of the emendations are perfectly 
free from suspicion on the score of language, and substitute for a difficult expression 
one that is much less dubious. The refutation of these and of some interpretations 
of the text would take time, and I must content myself with a selection. I 524. 
The Sun-god is here addressing a heavenly Senate, and is pointing out that the 
Minyae have no right to make an expedition against Aeetes, who has harmed no 
Greeks—on the contrary he gave Phrixus the hand of his daughter and so 


coniugio uidet e Graia nunc stirpe nepotes 
et generos uocat et iunctas sibi sanguine terras. 


The last line has been much worried by emenders and in my Study etc. p. 71 
I proposed to render ‘and calls for sons-in-law and invites the lands united 
in blood to himself (sc. to send them). Dr. R. objects that Phoebus has just 
explained that he quartered Aeetes in a remote part of the world so that he might 
live unmolested, and that it would be absurd for him now to say that Aeetes 
invites Greek immigration. There is much logic in this, but Phoebus is making 
a speech, and even a god cannot always be logical. Certainly the authors of the 
extant Roman declamations were not: withthem each argument seems to be taken 
separately and worked up by itself, without much regard for what precedes. 
And so I think Phoebus in Valerius has two distinct arguments: (1) ’Tis hard that 
Aetes who lives out of the turmoil of civilisation should be molested, and (2) He 
is no foe of Greece. In developing the second, he has rather forgotten the isolation 
on which he laid stress in the first. Anyhow, it was Phoebus who had disposed 
Aeetes’ habitation: what attitude that king proposed to take towards foreigners 
was another matter. Dr. R.’s own interpretation is ‘And calls (the Greeks) his 
sons-in-law.’ I quite admit the possibility, indeed probability, of a silver poet’s 
using this rhetoric in reference to a person who had only oe Greek son-in-law. But 
what about the rest of the line ? Aeetes was certainly in a position to ‘ call (Greece) 
a land allied in blood to him, but the mention of so plain and prosaic a fact, the 
necessary result of the grandchildren being sons of a Greek, after a highly rhetorical 
statement seems the worst of bathos. I 779 sqgg. This is one of the worst cruces 
in Val. Dr. R. handles it well, and I believe is right in joining exoradzle retro, 
‘(a charm) to win back the ghost. But I strongly doubt if vetvo refers to the 
return of the evoked ghost to Hades. Seneca is particularly given to using 
the word in reference to return to life: see H.F. 55 patefacta ab tmis manibus retro 
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viast (cp. 280), Tr. 433 vecto perutumst iter (cp. 724), Pha. 93 zuuzz retro lacus. 
Nor does Dr. R. mention the difficulty which seems to me most desperate: how 
can Alcimede, a heroine and the mother of the hero Jason, be said to have acted 
gentis de more nefandae? Whatever the passage means, whencesoever it may have 
come to its present position, I feel certain that 7essalzs means ‘ a Thessalian 
witch.” III 589 LZoz fercula regnz. Dr. R. says this ‘sanam interpretationem non 
admuttit. As he gives no reason why he rejects the ordinary rendering ‘trays 
laden with the spoils of the East,’ one is driven to conjecture. The word fercula does 
not strike one as very suited to the dignity of epic poetry, but I know at least one 
passage where it occurs, and that is Stat. Th. 12.524, a context very similar 
to ours. If however the genitive is the stumbling block, I can only say that 3. 610 
monstra nouercae (=a nouerca missa) and 8. 355 uzrginzs unda (=a uirgine conci- 
tata) seem as bold. IV 130 veges preme, dure, secundos. Dr. R. refuses to translate 
this as an apostrophe to Jupiter : ‘Oppress, if you will, cruel God, those whose sway 
is inferior to yours.’ His emendation vex te premit arte secunda is sufficiently 
refuted by the explanation: ‘ arte luctandi diuino fauore secundata,’ but it may be 
well to give some evidence in support of the other rendering. The realms of Neptune 
and Pluto continually take the respective epithets of secundus and ¢ertius in the 
silver poets, of course in reference to the division of the world between Jupiter and 
his brothers. Sen. H.F. 599, Pha. 904, Luc. 5. 622 will illustrate what I mean 
in the case of Neptune. It is Neptune who is speaking in Valerius, and had 
the latter written ‘regem—secundum,’ I think none could have objected. Cp. the 
extension of the usage in Luc. 9. 645 where zumen secundum of course means that 
Phorcys came next to Neptune in the marine hierarchy. The plural is however 
perfectly defensible, for (1) silver rhetoric, as we saw above, loves invidious plurals, 
and (2) veges secundos is I think a fair poetic equivalent for ‘omnem regem, siue 
secundum siue tertium siue adhuc inferiorem.’ Cp. further Seneca, Ep. 92. 7 
animalium numero pulcherrimo ac dis secundo, 90. 28 secunda numinum forma. 
IV 230 
nec pretium sonipes aut sacrae taurus harenae, 
praemia sed manes. 


Dr. R. will not believe that sacrae refers to competitions at Olympia or some 
similar festival, and takes it as equivalent to uefandae. The other use of sacer 
is pretty common (I have noted Ov.’ M. 1. 446 zustetuzt sacros celebrt certamine 
ludos, Sen. Const. 9. 5 22 certaminibus sacris, Sil. 14.54 sacra corona, Quintil. 2. 8. 7, 
3. 7.4) and is almost certainly to be assumed here. Val. is thinking of games in 
Homer and the Epic rather than of the historic festivals with their crowns: in the 
Nemean games of Statius (7/ed. 6. 664) a horse is given to one of the victors. 
V 618 Geticis uentens Gradiuus ab antris. ‘Quid sibi uolunt antra illa Getica? 
Nam Getarum regionem planam ac campestrem fuisse nemo ignorat. Yet Claudian 
wrote Procubat horrendus Getico Gradiuus in Haemo (Prob. et Olybr. 120) in days 
when these regions were only too familiar to the Romans. VIE 171 Zum Venus 
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aligerum mater sic fatur Amorum. As the speech which immediately precedes 
this line is addressed to Venus, Dr. R. objects to her being designated afresh 
‘tanta uerborum ambage.’ But surely we have a very similar state of things 


in V. 356. At 1. 352 Medea xutricem adfata timore est: her speech occupies 
ll. 353-5, and then the nurse’s reply is introduced with 


audit uirginei custos grandaeua pudoris 
Henioche. 


These lines seem to me modelled on Homer’s tov & nyeiBer’ erecta Oca Oé€rtis 
apyuporrefa, ‘Atpeidn Mevédae diotpepes dpyaue Aawv, and the like. The Latin 
epic refused to take over the whole stock in trade of the Greek, but it had no 
objection to introducing, occasionally, most of its mannerisms. Ennius was 
probably much more Homeric than Vergil in this respect: among his fragments I 
note-vespondit Luno Saturnia, sancta dearum and ollt respondit rex Albai longa. It 
would be in no way surprising to meif Valerius when he penned these lines was under 
the influence of the archaistic tendency which, although it came to a head much 
later, certainly existed in Nero’s time and must have gained force under such an 
emperor as Vespasian. 
WALTER C, SUMMERS. 
Sheffield. 
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libellus rec. L. Radermacher (C. Haeberlin), favourable. Ajpophoreton, der XLVII Ver- 
sammlung deutscher Philologen (C. Haeberlin). E. Oldenburger, De ovaculorum Sibyllinorum 
elocutione (C. Haeberlin), unfavourable. G. Walter, De Lycophrone Homeri imitatore 
(C. Haeberlin), favourable. Berliner Bibliothekenfiihrer, herausg. von P. Schwenke und 
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26 Dec. H. Reiter, Bettrage zur Erklarung des Sophokles (K. Loeschhorn). On Antig. 
ll. 2, 94, 215, 1146. G. Winter, De mimis Oxyrhynchicis (W. Cronert), very favourable. 
Langrehr, P/autina (K. Loeschhorn). On the Mercator, favourable. 


1907. 

2 Jan. Chr. Bartholomae, Zum altiranischen Worterbuch (F. Solmsen), favourable. A. 
Frickenhaus, Athens Mauern im IV Jahrhundert v. Chr. (W. Dorpfeld), favourable. Demo- 
sthenes against Midias, by W. W. Goodwin (Th. Thalheim). ‘Does not satisfy critical 
requirements.’ Fr. Vollmer, Die Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Horaz (J. Bick), favourable on 
the whole. A. M. A. Schmidt, Bettrage zur Livianischen Lexikographie IV. cis, citra, extra, 
infra. V. ob, propter (W Heraeus), favourable. G. Schon, Die Differenzen zwischen der 
Kapitolinischen Magistrats—und Triumphiiste (W. Soltau), favourable. 
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g Jan. K. Wessely, Zopographie des Fatjiim in griechischer Zeit (A. Schein), favourable. 
A. Winsche, Die Sagen vom Lebensbaum und Lebenswasser (H. Stending), favourable. M. 
Ficus, Quid de Babrii poetae vita indagari possit, quaeritur (E. Groag). Against some of 
Crusius’ views in Pauly-Wissowa. Sdb/iotheca latina. Bibliographie annuelle des études 
latines par C. E. Ruelle. I. 
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Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. 26. Part 2. 1906. 


R. M. Dawkins: The Modern Carnival in Thrace and the Cult of Dionysus. (Nine cuts.) 
R. P. Jones and E. A. Gardner: Notes on a recently excavated House at Girgenti. (Cut. ) 
K. T. Frost : Greek Boxing. (Two plates, two cuts.) 

. P. Gardner: A Note on the Cacus Vase of the Ashmolean Museum. (Cut.) 

. Silvia M. Welsh: An Attic Grave Lekythos. (Plate.) 

. A. J. B. Wace: Some Sculptures at Turin. (Three plates.) 

. D. Mackenzie: The Middle Minoan Pottery of Knossos. (Five plates, cut.) 

. W. Headlam: The Last Scene of the Eumenides. 

. G. Dickins : A New Replica of the Choiseul-Gouffier type. (Three cuts.) 

. C. C. Edgar: Two Bronze Portraits from Egypt. (Plate.) 

. E. A. Gardner: Note on the Atalanta of Tegea. 

. A. H. S. Yeames: A Statuette from Norway. (Three cuts.) 

. F. W. G. Foat: Fresh Evidence for Zsade. 

. G. F. Hill: Sodoma’s Collection of Antiques. 

Notices of Books. 

Rules, Proceedings, etc. 


American Journal of Archaeology. Vol. 10. Part 4. 1906. 


1. J. R. Wheeler: A Bronze Statue of Heracles in Boston. (Two plates.) 
A statue about two-thirds life-size from Spoleto, of the type known as Aeéiovpevos, pro- 
bably from a fourth-century original ; the writer collects ten other examples. 
2. J. C. Hoppin: A Panathenaic Amphora with the Name of the Archon Theiophrastos. 
(Plate, four cuts.) 
The date is 313 B.c.; the subjects interesting (Athena and Zeus on columns on obv. ; 
on rev. boxers and a figure personifying the Olympian games) ; found at Naples. 
3. Leila C. Spaulding : On Dating Early Attic Inscriptions. (Ten cuts.) 
Criticisms of Larfeld’s Attische Inschriften; additional criteria of date to be considered, 
such as use of different materials and arrangement of letters. 
4. R. C. MacMahon: A Doryphoros on a red-figured Lekythos. (Plate, two cuts.) 
A vase at Athens with a figure of Polycleitan type but not later in date than 460 B.¢. ; 
also interesting as an instance of a sfe/e-scene on a R.F. vase. 
5. A. W. Van Buren: A Bronze Statuette from Norba. (Cut.) 
An Eros Discophorus, probably made in Greece in fourth century; Polycleitan 
modelling. 
6. D. M. Robinson: Ointment-vases from Corinth. (Five cuts.) 
Publishes several small figurine-vases of the seventh century ; types common to Corinth 
and Rhodes. 
» CR. Morey: Inscriptions from Rome. 
Three inscribed fragments of a stone, mentioning the Eguztes Promott. 
8. D. M. Robinson: Mr. Van Buren’s Notes on Inscriptions from Sinope. 
Notes and criticisms. 
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9. Archaeological Discussions (ed. H. N. Fowler). 
Supplement. 
Reports and Regulations of the Archaeological Institute, and the three American 
Archaeological Schools. 


Mittheilungen des deutschen Archaologischen Instituts: Athenische 
Abtheilung. Vol. 31. Heft 3. 1906. 


1. C. Fredrich: Lemnos II. (Plate, seven cuts.) 

Topographical and archaeological description of Myrina, Hephaistias, and other ancient 
sites. 

. C. Fredrich: Skyros. (Fifteen cuts.) 

Description of the Island and its ancient remains. 

. K. Michel and A. Struck: The Middle-Byzantine Churches of Athens. (Two plates, 
thirty cuts.) 

. P. Steiner: Ancient Sculptures on the Church of Panagia Gorgoepikoos at Athens. 
(Two cuts.) 

Describes the ancient reliefs inserted in one of the churches discussed in the preceding 
article; they are of various dates and styles, one being the well-known ‘ Attic Calendar.’ 

. F. Solmsen : The New Inscription from Megara. 
Disputes Wilhelm’s explanation of the inscription given on pp. 89 ff. of this volume ; 
shows the tomb to be a cenotaph. 
. F. Hiller von Gaertringen: 7.G. iil. 1306. 
Shows that this inscription belongs, not to Athens, but to Carystos in Euboea. 
. Avon Salis: Splanchnoptes. (Plate.) 

Supports Max Mayer’s view (/Jahrd. 1893, p. 224) that the marble statue of a boy at 
Athens (No. 248) is a Splanchnoptes ; a similar bronze from Dodona, shows that he holds 
a fork, not a spit ; type belongs to fifth century (possibly Styppax). 

. H. Lattermann: Architectural Inscription from Athens. 
Comments and criticisms on inscription published earlier in the volume (pp. 135 ff.). 


. Discoveries. 


Jahrbuch des Archaeologischen Instituts. Vol. 21. Heft 3. 1906. 


. A. Koster: The Age of the Temple of Athena Nike. (Five cuts.) 

Argues (with Wolters) for the late date of the Temple (after the Propylaea) rather than 
the earlier (c. 440 B.c.). Mnesikles had originally planned the Propylaea symmetrically, but 
his plan was upset by a popular decree, in virtue of which Pericles erected the Nike temple 
instead on its artificial substructure. 

. E. Pfiihl: Olympiaka. (Three cuts.) 

Deals with (1) The altar of Zeus and house of Oinomaos.  Pausanias’ topography 
becomes more intelligible if the altar is placed between the Pelopion and Hermaion, and 
the oval foundation near is regarded as the house. (2) The temple of Sosipolis and 
Eileithyia. This should be placed under the hill behind the exedra of Herodes. (3) The 
last pediment of the temple of Zeus. A re-arrangement of the four crouching figures 
(excluding the old man) proposed, the two outer being placed in the centre, the inner ones 
at the ends in a reversed position. 

. B. Sauer: An Apollo by Paionios. (Ten cuts.) 

Compares the Nike with the Hertz head, already attributed to Paionios, and an Apollo 
at Ince Blundell Hall; the latter from the style of the hair can hardly be later than 
450 B.c., therefore Paionios belongs to the pre-Parthenon period. 

Anzeiger. 
(1) Architectural Remains from Baalbec at Berlin (Puchstein). 
(2) Acquisitions of Louvre, Brit. Mus., Ashmolean, and Boston Mus. 
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(3) July Meeting of Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft. 
(4) Reports and Notices. 

(5) Bibliography. 

Heft 4 

1. F. Poulsen: Developments of Types in Archaic Sculpture. (Twelve cuts.) 

A study of the treatment of the nude and draped figures in Early Greek art, showing to 
what extent each prevailed at different periods. The nudity of primitive figures like those 
on the Dipylon vases has no special signification, but is mere childish want of skill. The 
general tendency is to reproduce drapery first by colouring (as in the Boeotian terracottas), 
later by plastic treatment. The stories of cult-statues being clothed may be founded 
on fact ; but Greek sculpture does not owe its origin to a development from these nude 
symbols, as pre-historic art shows. The rarity of the nude in archaic art is not due to 
prudery : it is the original form in which primitive people conceive and execute their 
human figures, and later art shows the struggle for the mastery between this nudity and 
the realism of drapery, a conflict of nature against art. Types like the ‘Spes motive’ and 
the ‘ Hera raising her veil’ are discussed, and shown to be purely artistic in origin. 

. B. Schulz: Arcading and Pediments in Roman Architecture. (Three plates, seven cuts.) 

Five varieties of architectonic decoration in classical architecture, two of which (niches 
and aediculae) were largely used in Roman times, and their use in combination led to 
the arcade of single columns as in the Porta Aurea of Diocletian’s palace, or to a series 
of pediments as in the model of a theatre in the Museo Delle Terme at Rome. Syrian 
architecture is most important as illustrating the development of these features. 

Anzeiger. 
1. The Great Theatre at Pompeii. (O. Puchstein, four cuts.) 
2. The Strassburg Museum of Casts. (A. Michaelis, six cuts.) 
3. Nov.—Dec. Meeting of Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft. 
4. Notices, Bibliography, etc 
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NUMISMATIC. 





Numismatic Chronicle. Part 3. 1906. 


Sir H. Howorth. arly Parthian and Armenian Coins. This is a reply to a reply by 
myself. The editors of the Mumismatic Chronicle have not favoured me with the oppor- 
tunity of an answer, even though there is a prospect, I believe, of ‘more to come’ on the same 
subject from the same prolific pen. It will perhaps be thought that points of style, 
fabric, and date, are best left in the hands of numismatic specialists, among whom Sir H. 
Howorth does not, I believe, claim to number himself. With regard to the questions of 
chronology and history dealt with by Sir Henry, some scholars may regret that he still 
persists in ignoring the critical literature about the writings of Moses of Chorene that 
has accumulated since the time of Langlois, and further that he has not withdrawn his 
confusing chronology of the early Parthian kings, which he has based on some unnamed, 
obsolete text of Justin, while entirely ignoring the critical edition of Ruehl and the 
opinions of competent scholars who have supported the readings of that edition.—Miss 
K. A. McDowall. Contorniates and Tabulae Lusoriae. The method of using the con- 
torniates is discussed and an account given of several interesting types, figured in two plates. 
Miss McDowall’s paper shows that there is much to be done with these curious ‘ draughts- 
men’ from the archaeological point of view, the explanations of types given by Sabatier, 
and even by Robert, being often far from satisfactory. The time seems to have come when 
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a Corpus—or at least the beginnings of a Corpus—of contorniates might be attempted with 
advantage. 


Revue suisse de numismatique. Vol. 13. 1906. First Livraison, Part 2. 


This periodical rarely includes articles on classical numismatics, but the present number 
(pp. 161-272) contains the first instalment of a valuable article on rare or unpublished 
coins of Asia Minor, by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, with the title Zur griechischen und rimischen 
Miinzkunde. ‘The Imperial silver (cistophoric) coinage of the Province of Asia is discussed 
and a number of coins of various parts of Asia Minor are examined or described for the 
first time. 


Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 3. 1906. 


F. Gnecchi. Jntorno at Medaglioni. Dialogo.—F¥. Gnecchi. Le tre monete. On some 
small peculiarities of this well known type. It is suggested that Gold is represented by the 
central figure.—Gabrici. e/azioni artistiche e religiose fra Cuma degli Opici e l’ Ortente 
greco-astatico rivelate dalle monete.—Laffranchi. La cronologia delle monete di Adriano. 
Pp, 329-374 and plates of coins (obverses). The types of the different issues are set 
forth year by year in a tabular form.—G. Dattari. Vuova teoria sopra il systema monetarto 
della riforma di Diocleziano.—G. Pansa. Nuovo contributo alla teorica delle contromarche 
monetarie pressot Romani. Chiefly on the countermarks found on early Imperial coins 
(Augustus—Vespasian). 


Revue numismatique. Part 3. 1906. 


R. Jameson. JL’euvre de Théodote & Clazoméne. Gives a plate of the remarkable 
tetradrachms of Clazomenae (0dv. Head of Apollo vev. Swan), which bear the signature 
of the artist Theodotus. These specimens show that four different dies were used for 
the obverses and four for the reverses. ‘Sur les nos. 4, 5 et 6, le dieu est représenté 
avec une expression de tristesse méprisante qui confine au dégoiit.’ On Nos. 1 and 2, 
‘la figure, plus pleine et plus sereine ne présente pas le caractére tourmenté qui distingue les 
autres coins; la bouche, au lieu d’étre allongée en une moue de dédain, est ronde et 
charnue.’ I may perhaps remark that none of these varieties, impressive as they are 
quite fits in with our conception of an ideal head of Apollo: indeed, the full, heavy face of 
Nos. 4-6 somewhat suggests the portrait of a barbarian woman.—J. de Foville. Les statues 
de Héra a Platées dapres les monnaies. The scanty coinage of Plataea consists of 
some bronze pieces and of silver hemi-drachms of two types, one with a full-face head 
of Hera, the other with her head in profile. B. V. Head has assigned all these hemi- 
drachms to the period B.c. 387-374, but de Foville would place the full-face head to 
B.C. 386-372 and the profile head to some time after B.c. 338. The full-face head is regarded 
as imitated from the Hera made by Callimachus (unfortunately, specimens of this rare 
coin are badly preserved), and the profile type as recalling the Hera Teleia of Praxiteles. 
(On the two statues of Hera at Plataea, see Paus. ix. 2. 7.)—R. Mowat. Dune collection 
générale permanente de monnates contremarguées. Describes many countermarked coins 
of Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, etc.—A. Merlin. Ze grand bronze de Nerva ‘tutela Italiae.’ 
On acoin engraved in J. Tristan’s ‘Empereurs’ (1644) with a vev. referring to the a/imenta 
instituted by Nerva. No specimens of the piece exist and there is good reason to 
think that Tristan’s engraving is pure invention.—A. Dieudonnée. Choitx de monnaies et 


médatlles du Cabinet de France. Coins of Bruttii, with a plate. 
WARWICK WROTH. 














